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LITERATURE. 


The Works of Alexander Pope. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes by Rev. Whitwell 
Elwin and William John Courthope. Vols. 
IX. and X. “Correspondence and Prose 
Works.” Vols. IV. and V. (John Murray.) 


Mr. Covernore is now drawing near to the 
close of his important task, and what will be 
for some generations to come the classical 
edition of Pope is complete as regards his 
works. The concluding volume is to contain 
the life, which those who have studied its 
predecessors, and have learned to appreciate 
the knowledge, judgment, and literary ability 
of the editor, will expect with a keen interest, 
feeling assured that it will prove the worthy 
crown of a noble edifice. The present volumes 
show no falling off in editorial merit, though 
from the nature of their contents there is no 
room for any lengthened discussion or criticism 
such as the admirable Introduction to ‘‘ The 
Dunciad”’ in Vol. IV. Intwo places only we 
notice such slips as the most careful editor 
might make. In a note to a letter of 
Lyttleton the ‘‘Leaden G”’ of ‘“‘The Dunciad” 
is identified with Bishop Burnet. This was 
Warton’s mistake ; and Mr. Courthope himself 
gives the right interpretation in his note on 
the passage in “‘ The Dunciad,”’ assigning the 
epithet and initial to Archbishop Gilbert of 
York. Later on, in a short quotation from 
Spence, that writer is allowed without cor- 
rection to make Parnell a dean. 

Artificial as are most of Pope’s letters, they 
still give us indications of his strangely mixed 
character, and we see its most striking features 
revealed in very different things. For ex- 
ample, with regard to money, he was at once 
— and liberal. So he was with his 

iterary material. He had abundance of both 
for all his needs, and was not unwilling to 
spend freely; but he loved to get as much 
out of both as he could, and to make 
his words, like his guineas, go as far as 
possible. He could not bear to waste any- 
thing. Lines and similes composed in youth 
and laid aside for years are found worked up 
in his latest. poems ; and verses, even phrases, 
are used over and over as economically as he 
is said to have done the paper on which they 
were written. The anecdote or reflection 
that was so neatly turned to please one 
correspondent was sent to several, and the 
sighs of despairing affection breathed into the 
ear of one lady were conveyed in the same 
melodious numbers to another. Even the 
exquisite lines on his care for his mother, 
into which he threw his whole heart, 
if he ever. threw it into verse at all, 
were addressed to more persons than one. 
The only sarcastic expression of Swift’s 
concerning him that we can recall was the 
epithet “ paper sparing ”; and it was well for 
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Pope that they fought side by side in the 
literary wars of the time, for, considering 
Pope’s many weaknesses, an unfriendly por- 
trait of the bard of Twickenham by the Dean 
of St. Patrick’s would have been indeed ‘‘a 
caution.” Thus, the story of the lightning- 
stricken lovers appears three times in one of 
these volumes, each time with slightly differ- 
ing (and sometimes contradictory) details ; and 
it seems from a note of Mr. Courthope’s that 
there was a fourth version. This was at 
Stanton Harcourt; and, through the courtesy 
of the vicar of the parish, we are informed 
that the monument which Pope tells his 
correspondent he induced Lord Harcourt to 
set up on this occasion is still to be seen 
on the south wall of the church, with the 
epitaph commencing “‘ Think not by rig’rous 
judgment seized” (vol. iv., p. 393, of the 
present edition). Were it not for this sub- 
stantial evidence, as well as that of the burial 
register, some sceptical readers might be in- 
clined to think that the whole story was an 
invention, that John and Sarah were creatures 
of the poet’s imagination, and that the lightning 
flash that struck them dead was but a useful 
theatrical ‘‘ property,”’ to be used as many times 
over as the public could be found to applaud. 
The air of Stanton Harcourt, where he wrote 
much of Homer, was more propitious to Pope’s 
genius than to his veracity. One of the best 
letters in the whole collection is the long 
account of the old house at that place, where 
he represents himself as quartered in poetic 
seclusion. But Mr. Carruthers tells us that this 
elaborately worked description is ‘ almost 
wholly fanciful,” while the ‘“ Sir Thomas,” 
over whom the “‘ greyheaded steward ”—him- 
self probably an illusion—waxes so pathetic, 
as well as (it may be hoped) the “ Lady 
Frances,” proves on enquiry to be a shade 
that ascended through the ivory gate. With 
a fine consistency this letter, sent to Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, was, when printed 
nearly twenty years after, transferred to the 
Duke of Buckinghamshire. Pope was safe 
from detection, for the Duke was long dead. 
So was Gay, when assigned the honour of 
having written the other letter just men- 
tioned, while ‘‘ Mr. F——”’ might safely be 
trusted to tell no tales. The motive for the 
transfer was the same in both cases. We 
may conjecture that no good-natured friend 
had ever told Pope that Atterbury had once, 
with equal point and truth, described him as 
mens curva in corpore curvo, or possibly the 
letters here addressed to the Bishop of Roches- 
ter might have been given to some other 
deceased prelate who in his lifetime had 
enjoyed Pope’s acquaintance. ‘The porten- 
tous cub,” said Bentley, ‘‘ never forgives.” 
No one can read Pope’s letters to ladies 
without recalling Thackeray’s judgment on 
them, especially those to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, as “entirely pert, odious, and 
affected.” Not always affected, for his letters 
to the Miss Blounts are candid enough ; and 
those who have seen the parts of them that, 
in Mr. Carruthers’ phrase, are “ necessarily 
omitted,” do not think that their fault is want 
of frankness. His epistles to Lady Mary are 
full of flames and raptures and extravagant 
compliments, while at the same time he seems 
continually to feel he is going a little too far, 
and pulls up just in time as he is on the point 
of saying something that will bring him a sharp 





rebuke, and end the correspondence abruptly. 
Perhaps he had an instinctive anticipation of 
that terrible “burst of laughter” that some 
years later broke short his “‘ declaration,” and 
brought their intimacy to a sudden and dis- 
astrous close. Lady Mary’s letters to Pope, on 
the other hand, are just like those she wrote 
to many other gentlemen (including, in later 
years, her husband)—-sensibleand entertaining, 
but quite free from sentiment. She takes his 
compliments very calmly as matter of course, 
and when she returns them pays hers to the 
author, not to the man. They are full of 
descriptions of scenery, manners, antiquities ; 
and so are much pleasanter reading for us 
than if they had contained the matter more 
gratifying to Pope, for which he longed so 
ardently. One letter is filled up with two 
long Latin inscriptions, which must have cost 
the lady infinite trouble to copy, but could 
have brought but cold comfort to her corres- 
pondent. These are left out by Mr. Court- 
hope, who gives us a line of stars instead. 
Let not the inquisitive reader think that these 
stars represent any ‘necessarily omitted” 
matter. The ng Soy” better. Pope wrote 
many lines to y Mary that he would 
hardly have liked Martha Blount to see, but 
Lady Mary never wrote a line to Pope that 
Mr. Wortley might not have read if he 
pleased. She was, we may be sure, glad of 
her reticence later. ‘Leave Pope as soon as 
you can,” said Addison once to her as he 
watched their growing intimacy. ‘He will 
certainly play you some devilish trick else.’ 
The adjective was doubtless lightly used ; but 
some of Pope’s references to Lady Mary in 
his poems of subsequent date make it ap- 
propriate in its most serious meaning. 

And yet we are glad that these letters have 
been preserved. When Pope pleased he could 
write prose of singular beauty ; and there are 
sentences in his letters that have that subtle 
charm, defying analysis, that belongs to some 
of Wordsworth’s best known verses. With- 
out a single unusual word, and with the 
simplest construction, they fall upon the ear 
with a soft, yet penetrating, music, fixing the 
attention and lingering in the memory as 
much as his most polished couplets, over 
which, probably, he did not take more pains. 

The most entertaining part of the tenth 
volume is that which contains the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus,” a work less known 
in these days than it deserves, for we can 
scarcely remember an allusion to it in the 
writers of our time, except one or two of 
Carlyle’s; yet, if only as the possible parent 
of Walter Shandy, Cornelius Scriblerus de- 
serves remembrance. It shows, too, that 
Pope, who has never been suspassed in the 
art of telling a story in verse with neatness 
and point, could do the same in prose when 
he had a mind. There is nothing better in 
Fielding than the incident of the scoured 
shield or than the demonstration of the 
power of music. Mr. Courthope does not 
make much effort te distinguish the parts due 
to each of the three illustrious fellow- 
labourers. The medical learning may safely 
be ascribed to Arbuthnot ; but why give him, 
as is generally done, the classical allusions ? 
Pope, who had grubbed among commentators 
for his Homer, and who was no stranger to 
what he calls “index-learning,” was quite 
equal to furnish these. Besides, though Dr. 
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Smith’s dictionaries did not illumine the 
darkness of the early Georges, and people 
in those days had to explore the original 
mines for much that anyone can now find to 
his hand, Mr. Courthope mentions a treatise 
from which the curious knowledge in the 
“‘ Dissertation on Playthings” might have 
been taken. The chapters on “‘ Logic” and 
‘‘ Metaphysics ” look like Swift’s work ; and 
Crambe’s puns are quite in the style of some 
of the letters to Sheridan. To no other hand 
but the dean’s should we like to ascribe 
“The Letter from the Society of Free- 
thinkers,” with its artificial man that ‘“‘ we 
are persuaded will not only walk and speak, 
and perform most of tho outward actions of 
animal life, but, being wound up once a week, 
will, perhaps, reason as well as [horresco 
referens | most of your country parsons.” 

It is painful to turn from this to the 
pamphlets on Dennis and Curl which follow 
Scriblerus in vol. x. They must be reprinted 
in sucsessive editions as necessary to the study 
of Pope’s character; but nothing more dull, 
nauseous, and malignant was ever written by 
any of the gentlemen of “The Dunciad.” 
But we may well pass them by. When we 
look at these ten goodly volumes of immortal 
verse and admirable prose, we may forgive 
and forget the small portion that is of cla 
or mud or viler matter, and look up wi 
gratitude and admiration to the nobler 
material above, to the refined silver of the 
‘« Horace” and the “‘ Moral Essays,”’ and to 
the pure gold of ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock” 
and of the “‘ Essay on Man.” 

H. Sarcent. 








Essays in Finance. By R. Giffen. Second 
Series. (Bell.) 


Mz. Grrren has gathered up his more im- 
prrtent statistical papers of the last few years 
to a new volume of essays. A single chord 
vibrates through them. ‘All is for the best 
in the best possible of worlds.” Ever since 
the glorious day of Corn Law Repeal 
Prosperity has gone on increasing in England 
y leaps and bounds. Has she not doubled 
her population? does she not import four 
times per head as much as the United States? 
and are not these the chief elements of a 
millennium? To his surprise, certain unsup- 
ported statements which he chooses to regard 
as truisms have seemed to others matter for 
argument. Does that weaken his case? 
Surely not. It is merely 
‘* instructive as showing the existence of a class 
in our midst to whom the simplest elements of 
common - sense, not to speak of political 
economy, have to be made very plain indeed, 
if they eyer can be made plain to such 
reasoners.” 


What is laid down as the truth by the arch- 
Priset of the religion of Free Trade must be 

umbly and dutifully accepted in faith, for 
does it not rest upon the irrefragable dogmas 
of import and export statistics ? 

By their means Mr. Giffen establishes that, 
whereas the foreign trade of France amounts 
to £12 Pei head, and that of the United 

tes hd +6 per head only, that of Free 
gland reaches the lofty figure of 
£20 per head. What more is needed ta 
"? He 


rove our “marvellous prosperity 
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countries with which he compares England | 
have, owing to their area and disposition, 
self-satisfying characteristics denied to this 
island. France and America can produce not 
only the oven, but the bread to bake in it. 
Why, then, should they buy either from 
abroad? But England is forced to set her 
population at work to forge superfluous ovens 
—to be sold, perhaps, at a sacrifice in the 
world market—out of sheer necessity to get 
wherewithal to buy her bread. From such 
materials it would be as just to argue the 
weakness as the strength of our industrial 
— In reality they prove neither. 
here is no special virtue in foreign over 
home trade. The whole bulk of what is 
bought or sold, without reference to locality 
of production, can alone be a test of a 
country’s commercial energy and success. 
The relations established by Mr. Giffen’s 
figures arise not from the industrial system 
adopted by man, but from the industrial con- 
ditions imposed by nature. There is another 
country in which these conditions resemble 
those of England. A small, densely-populated 
country teeming with manufecturing centres 
and mineral wealth. Clearly it cannot well 
be self-sufficient. Its trade must, as with 
England, cover a far broader area than its 
own yarrow limits. But itis not free trading. 
Will not this ruin its chances of emulating 
our foreign trade figures? Far from it; it 
more than emulates, it surpasses them. 
Baron Kolb would have us believe that the 
foreign trade of Belgium amounted to £100 
per Toot of the population in 1878. This 
estimate I cannot quite accept. I am satis- 
fied to take that of the Statesman’s Year-Book 
for 1884, which, in the returns for 1881, shows 
a trade of a little under £40 per head. Why, 
then, does this country find no place in Mr. 
Giffen’s figures and tables, but is dismissed with 
the remark that ‘‘ It might be possible to find 
out some one small country, such as Belgium, 
where the total per head is more than in the 
United Kingdom”? Not only ‘ might it be 
possible,” it is our essential duty—if we are 
seeking for the truth of things, and not to 
establish, by hook or by crook, a foregone 
conclusion—to find out the ‘‘one small 
country”? which resembles in all its condi- 
tions, and in their results, the other small 
country England; and then contrast, rather 
than compare, these with countries of far 
wider area, whose different conditions produce 
different results—with the considerably larger, 
and more self-sufficient France, which satisfies 
its additional wants with £12 per head of 
foreign trade—with the United States havin 
an area so immense, so naturally wealthy po 
diverse, that we might expect to look to it as 
the type of an entirely self-supporting com- 
munity, but which carries on a foreign trade 
equal to £6 per head of its population. Such 
is the calculation for 1880. In 1870 it was 
but £4 5s.; and, taking the exports alone, 
we find that during that decade they increased 
100 per cent. in bulk, and 50 per cent. per 
head of population. Meanwhile in England 
there was no appreciable rise ; so that, despite 
its self-supporting character, and despite its 
far more rapidly increasing population, the 
United States bids fair to mH us up in the 
matter of exports. The difference is not so 
marked in the case of imports, which Mr. 





Giffen at once declares “‘to be the better 


test.” Why better he does not ‘‘make very 
plain” ; and, at the risk of being classed with 
‘such reasoners” as cannot see the elements 
of common sense, I would suggest that the 
relative bulk of the import trade of a small 
island which cannot feed itself, and of a 
fertile continent, is in no sense a test of the 
value of the economic system pursued by 
each. I would also wish further information 
on another matter which I do not yet per- 
ceive to be a “truism.” Mr. Giffen spares 
no pains to make it appear that we owe the 
‘“‘ marvellous prosperity”? arising from the 
increase of our manufacturing industries 
entirely to our economic system. But an 
equally rapid increase has occurred in countries 
holding the opposite system, an increase 
which he observes with gratification, since he 
holds that the successful competition of 
foreigners in our own markets is “stimu- 
lating,” as it has certainly proved to that 
class in our midst which is thereby reduced 
to hunger. This increase in foreign mann- 
facture we are assured is ‘‘due, not to pro- 
tectionist measures, but to natural cayses.” 
I wish to know by what logical process the 
conclusion is reached that English prosperity 
is due not to natural causes, but to its economic 
system ; foreign prosperity not to its economic 
system,-but to natural causes? And, again, 
why, if protection deserves the severest con- 
demnation for “killing” the shipowning 
industry of America, is Free Trade to be 
praised rather than blamed for having, to an 
equal degree, killed the silk manufacture of 
England ? 

I am not arguing in favour of one or the 
other system. I strongly object to either one 
or the other being raised into a religion to be 
worshipped, rather than estimated as a body of 
opinion to be subjected to the severest test of 

ractical expediency. Free trade is the 
industrial branch of the Jaisses-faire theory of 
sociology. Protection that of the socialistic 
theory. The former obtained in England, 
half a century ago, an ascendancy not war- 
ranted by our ethical conditions. Necessarily, 
therefore, it wrought evils. Correctives, in 
the shape of factory and land legislation, of 
Trades Unions and ge yd Liability Acts, 
have been applied, but have by no means 
appeased the existing desire for checking free 
action. One extreme has bred another. We 
are threatened with a regulative mania as 
noxious as the extreme of non-interference, 
which will assuredly absorb the industrial 
department, together with the political and 
social. It is the duty of those who possess 
knowledge and can preserve balance to protest 
against waves of feeling becoming, turn by 
turn, tyrants of the state, and to search for a 
wise and practical compromise between the 
systems of individual-liberty and state social- 
ism. Such would have been the best use Mr. 
Giffen could have made of his great mastery 
over statistical material; and we regret that 
his book must take rank as a mere polemic. 

The most interesting papers it contains are, 
perhaps, those dealing with the progress of 
the working classes during the past half 
century. They make it appear that while 
money wages have increased 50 to 100 per 
cent.—and Mr. Giffen prefers the larger to 


the ie figure—the 7 of work have 
diminished 20 cent. e artisan pays 
less, rather than more, for all articles if 
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ordinary consumption except housing and 
meat, and ‘‘ meat was not an article of work- 
men’s diet fifty years ago.”’” The e of 
former luxuries into commodities of daily use 
is shown by his consumption of tea and sugar 
having risen fourfold per head. His taxes 
have not increased; but he gets more from 
Government in the shape of education, 
drainage, open spaces, baths, and libraries. 
His bodily and mental amelioration is proved 
by the decrease of mortality and crime. It is 
he, far more than the classes above him, that 
has benefited. Though the capitalist class 
has increased in full proportion to the increase 
in the general population, its members have, 
on the average, not individually increased 
their capital, and interest and profits have 
declined; so that while the gross sum of 
capitalist incomes has risen from 190 to 400 
millions, or at the rate of 125 per cent., 
the gross income of the manual labour class 
has risen from 170 to 550 millions, or at the 
rate of 200 per cent. 

Many of the above data and conclusions, be 
it noticed, have been warmly controverted ; 
and, though Mr. Giffen has defended himself 
with some success against attack, he lets us, 
for a moment, behind the screen of his opera- 
tions when he adds, as a commentary to one 
of his tables, the remark that “these figures 
make no pretence to exactness.” And even 
were they correct, we may still doubt their 
extreme value. They are, in a measure, 
matters of history. The optimist tries to 
keep us in good spirits by painting for us a 
glowing picture of the past, and holding his 
peace as to the more doubtful present. His 
figures cease with the year 1883. But what 
presses upon us, what causes gloom and dis- 
quietude throughout the whole region of 
industry and politics, are the figures for 1884 
and 1885. Is this in truth a grave crisis? 
Is it a crisis at all? Ought we or ought we 
not to despond? Throughout 473 pages of 
Mr. Giffen’s book we look in vain for light 
and leading in what really most concerns us 
atthis very time. At length, on page 474 and 
last, is mentioned ‘‘a very serious difficulty 
impending—in fact, already upon us.” This 
is a mere isolated farewell remark hastily set 
down ‘in conclusion,” and left to tell its own 
tale. Oould not optimism face it ? 

H. Avray Trprine. 








The Fall of Asgard. A Tale of St. Olaf’s 
Days. By Julian Corbett. In 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Few branches of historical and antiquarian 
research have a greater charm for Englishmen 
than the traditions of the old Norsemen, to 
whose influence so many of the best qualities 
of the English character are undoubtedly due. 
The history of the lives and times of the men 
who made Norway what she was in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, who harried the monks 
ot Holy Isle and Lindisfarne, who subdued 
Northumbria, and who, for a time, ruled all 
England, was, however, until comparatively 
recent times, only accessible to students who 
were able and willing to decipher old Icelandic 
MSS., or to conquer the rather obscure Latin 
into which some of the sagas were translated. 
But by the labours of modern scholars, the 
real living men of the yiking age are gradually 








becoming known to all, and such works as 
the Corpus Postioum Boreale and Vigfusson’s 
Introduction to the Sturlunga Saga form 
a@ mine of classical lore from which an in- 
creasing number of more or less legendary 
and romantic tales, or as they may be called, 
historical novels, are rapidly springing. The 
Fall of Asgard belongs to the latter category ; 
and while the general lines of the tale are 
historical, following the Heimskringla rather 
than the picturesque legendary saga of St. 
Olaf, it is embellished by such a rich vein of 
graceful fancy, and fact and fiction are so 
deftly blended that a fair knowledge of 
Scandinavian archaeology is required to dis- 
tinguish between them. To avoid misappre- 
hension, however, the author considerately 
indicates in the preface which of the charac- 
ters are mentioned in history, and which are 
not, ‘“‘for with many of them Snorri seems to 
have been unacquainted.” He also expresses 
a modest hope that his stery may do some- 
thing towards removing those vague misunder- 
standings of Norse antiquity which some still 
share with Alan Quartermain, the imagi- 
nary and versatile explorer of King Solomon's 
Mines, who had possessed himself of the 
opinion—not, indeed, without cause—that the 
ancient Dane was ‘‘a kind of white Zulu.” 
This hope has been more than fulfilled ; for as 
the sagas abound in stories that, even if they 
do not always enshrine facts, enable us to see 
what kind of qualities the men possessed about 
whom they cluster, so these delightful 
volumes abound in incidents which, whether 
they are to be found in the sagas or not, 
faithfully reflect the spirit and tone of the age, 
and give us a striking picture of the men and 
customs of the old heroic times. 

The story carries us back through eight 
centuries to the time when, as the sagas tell 
us, not without a touch of regret, ‘‘the 
heathen sacrifices and idolatrous worship were 
doomed to fall, and the holy faith and good 
customs to come in their place.” So vast a 
change could not be effected without a struggle. 
The old heathen gods died hard; and many 
a royal feast was laid out for the ravens 
and the wolves before the fall of Asgard and the 
Aésir was accemplished, and the wild warrior 
peasants were baptised at the bidding of the 
irresistible evangelist who preached his gospel 
with a ruthless army and a well-found fleet 
at his back. A few there were who were 
more devoted to the faith of their ancestors 
than the rest, who met the man who would 
force his will upon them fair and fiercely, as 
a free ‘‘ bonde” should, and who died amid 
the wild sport of ringing blows and the clang 
and clamour of battle, as their fathers had 
before them, rather than deny their grand old 
gods and live ingloriously under the peace of 
Olaf, servants of Olaf’s god. Such a one was 
Thorer of Voldoien; and when Olaf came to 
see how Christianity was kept in fair Guldal, 
and to offer baptism or death, he hesitated not 
a moment, but set out gaily at the head of 
his kinsmen and dependents to strike a merry 
blow for the Aisir. All day long the battle 
raged, and Thorer fought fiercely till the 
the going down of the sun. 


** But Olaf, fighting always, as was his wont, 
where blows were thickest, hurling spears with 
both hands at once, and dealing death at every 
stroke, was irresistible. Hour by hour Thorer’s 
men grew fewer and fainter, till at last their 





leader fell, covered with wounds, upon a blood- 
stained heap of friends and foes, a spear from 
Olaf’s mighty arm quivering in his breast.” 
That was theend. With his dying breath he 
bade them bear to his fair young wife his great 
double axe ‘ Thirsty,” and, if it might be, 
carry his baby son beyond the wrath of Olaf. 
How the little Thorkel was saved from the 
sack of Voldoien, and how he was reared in 
seclusion by his gentle mother to take up his 
father’s blood-suit, and deliver the land from 
the power of the White Christ, need not be 
disclosed here, for there is little fear that the 
book will be laid aside when it is once opened 
until the last page has been reached. It is, 
indeed, a genuine tale of the North, stirring, 
and yet tender; and while the interest never 
flags, there are many passages of great beauty 
and power. The loveable and steadfast cha- 
racter of Gudrun, the girl-wife and mother, is 
especially well drawn; and few will read 
unmoved of the pathetic devotion with which 
she faces the cruel ordeal of fire for her son’s 
sake, or of her last despairing sacrifice, when 
she yields her sweet and blameless life, a 
martyr to Asgard and the grim gods of her 
fathers. Years after these troublous times, 
when the mighty heathendom had passed 
away in fire and blood like a stormy setting 
of the sun, the holy Grimkel came to purify 
the heathen altar of Voldoien, and the mass- 
priests were troubled because the stone did 
not split when they cried against it in the 
White Christ’s name. So they questioned 
the people, and heard how Gudrun slept there, 
and what manner of woman she was, and how 
angel-like her life had been. 
‘Little should you wonder, then, children,” 
the gentle bishop said; ‘‘ for it is clearly God’s 
will that this angel should sleep here in peace, 
though unbaptised of water. For, indeed, 
learned priests have said that here and there in 
heathen lands are found souls so sweet, and 
pure, and loving, that eyen in the holy stream 
of their own unsullied lives they are, through 
Christ’s grace, baptised.” 
With regard to the characters which are 
mentioned in the sagas, little need be said, for 
they are known to all who have dipped into 
old Norse history. The following incident, 
however, is a good illustration of the wit and 
readiness for which Olaf the Saint was so 
famous, When Thorkel was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Nesje, he refused to take life 
at his conqueror’s hands because he had sworn 
“never to rest and never to falter till Olaf 
had been made ‘to kiss the thin lips of the 
axe.’ ” 
‘¢* A scald’s oath,’ cried Olaf, ‘and one he 
shall not break, Bring me the axe they took 
from him.’ One who stood by put ‘ Thirsty,’ 
all bloodstained as it was, into Olat’s hands, 
Then with wondering eyes Thorkel saw the 
king make over it the sign of the cross and put 
its jagged and tarnished edge to his lips. . . . 
‘ Now Thorkel,’ said he, ‘is your oath fulfilled, 
and now you may take your axe from my hand 
and rest.’ ”’ 
Less than justice, however, as many will think, 
has been done to Einar Thambarskelve. The 
eareer of this remarkable man, who played 
so conspicuous a part in the history of Norway 
during the greater part of the eleventh cen- 
tury, undoubtedly exhibits curious alterna- 
tions of decisive action and apparent inactivity, 
which, at first sight, may seem difficult to 
explain. But whatever reason may be sug- 
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gested, the mighty archer and athlete, who 
at the age of eighteen was one of the un- 
matched crew of the Long Serpent—the great 
Laendermand, who, during his long life, was 
as wise in council as he was dashing in fight 
—was surely worthy of a better fate than to 
be used as a foil even to so beautiful a 
character as that of Gudrun; and the Einar 
of the sagas was utterly incapable of the 
treachery and baseness which withered the 
gentle life of ‘the Flower of Orka.” It is 
more pleasant to note that Mr. Corbett will 
have nothing to do with the objectionable 
form ‘‘ Wicking,” which we are sometimes 
told to employ in the place of the sonorous 
old word to which we have been so long 
accustomed, and which is used in the 
ancient home of the ‘ Vikings” to this day. 
Some other words which have been Angli- 
cised or otherwise altered—such as ‘‘ Nessie” 
for Nesje, ‘‘Swold” for Svoldr or Svalder, 
and ‘ Thambarskelmir ” for Thambarskelve— 
have, as generally happens, gained nothing by 
the process, except, possibly, in the estima- 
tion of the select few to whom “‘ Wicking”’ is 
not an eyesore. But this in no way detracts 
from the great merit of the story, which is 
that while it is instinct throughout with 
the spirit of true poetry, it affords most 
delightful glimpses of the every-day life and 
domestic affairs of the very men who once 
spread terror and devastation along all the 
coasts of Europe, and who yet introduced 
Christianity and peace in the North, and 
wrought for all time the downfall of the 
Aisir and of Asgard. 


Grorce T. Tempte. 








Feda, with other Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By 
Rennell Rodd. (David Stott.) 


Tus book is disappointing, for the not un- 
common reason that, being so good as it is, 
one could wish it were better. Mr. Rodd 
writes well. He excels in what Wordsworth 
termed “the accomplishment of verse” ; but 
the critic hesitates to say that he gives proof 
of that indefinable quality which we call 
poetic genius. This is a second work, and it 
should show some advance on the first, which 
it scarcely does. But it must be said, in 
explanation, that the poem which gives its 
title to the book, and occupies nearly half its 
pages, is an early work. This poem is really 
the weakest composition in the volume. The 
other contents are good of their kind. They 
are chiefly lyrics and short poems; and they 
are nearly all marked by great felicity of 
expression, by genuine pathos, and by true 
observation of nature. Within these limits 
Mr. Rodd’s success is fairly complete; but 
there is nothing ambitious in the subject of 
Feda. It is a simple love-story, containing 
some pretty incidents, as most of such stories 
do; and Mr. Rodd’s mistake is that he has 
expanded materials of this kind into a com- 
position of a hundred pages in length. The 
poem is prolix and attenuated to the point of 
weakness. Compressed into one-fifth of its 
length,and with whatever of poetic quality there 
is in it concentrated in picturesque or powerful 
lines, it would have been a more effective 
poem, and it might have given that stamp of 
high merit to the book which one now misses. 
That is the task which Mr. Rodd should 


have set himself in revising this early poem. 
There are few better tests of genius than the 
power of working up crude materials to some 
degree of perfection; and though this is a 
dictum which many people will not accept as 
applied to poetry, there is always Words- 
worth’s sanction for it : 


‘* There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know.”’ 


It would be easy to quote some charming 
passage from the lyrics, but I give the follow- 
ing little poem entire, as being so perfectly 
rounded that no stanza of it ought to be taken 
from the others : 


ALBANO. 


The lake lies calm with its mountain crown, 
And the twilight star shows clear, 

And large and solemn it gazes down 
In the mirror of the mere. 

Was it here they rowed in their crazy craft, 
Where only the ripples are : 

The strange lake-folk of the floating raft ? 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 


And the mountains slept, and the nights fell still, 
And the thousand years rolled by. 

Was there once a city on yon low hill, 
With its towers along the sky, 

And the cries of the war-din of long ago 
Wailed over the waters far ? 

There is no stone left for a man to know 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


And the mountains sleep, and the ripples wake, 
And again a thousand years, 
And the tents of battle are by the lake, 
And the gleam of the horsemen’s spears ; 
They bend their brows with a fierce surmise 
On the lights in the plain afar, 
And the ee is in their eyes. 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 


And a thousand years,—and the lake is still, 
And the star beams large and white ; 

The burial chant rolls down the hill, 
Where they bury the monk at night. 

The mountains sleep and the ripples lave 
The shore where the pine-woods are, 

And there’s little change but another grave 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


Among the more thoughtful poems in the 
volume are ‘‘Credo” and ‘Petrarch: a 
Monologue.’”’ If the first may be taken as the 
keynote of Mr. Rodd’s future work, he will 
yet make his calling and election sure. He 
will at least be well advised to pursue the 
line of thoughtful aspiration which he has 
struck out in this poem, and to cultivate the 
robust form of blank verse of which the fol- 
lowing extract from ‘ Petrarch” is an 
example : 


‘* Many a man sees truth, 
Knows - sheer way he half would choose to 


c ’ 
But little needs and fleeting aims withhold 
The sn strong step should mount to meet the 


wn. 

To see the truth is somewhat,—just to gauge 

The reach and effort, but to be the man 

One would have men be ; seek no meaner gains 

But make the ideal real—this to do 

She taught me. 3 R ° 
- . My best on earth was out of reach for me, 

Past striving for, and only all life long 

A far-off benediction and a hope. 

But this I know: so much of mine was hers, 

Clasped close, so close, no other life shall mark 

Tts seal on hers to hold our souls a 

When soul meets soul with nothing more between.” 


Groxer CorrerELt. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Country Gentleman and his Family. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


A Diamond in the Rough. By Alice O’Hanlon. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Mental Struggle. By the author of 
Phyllis.” In3vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Trust Me. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. In 
3 vols. (Maxwell.) 


The Thin Red Line. By Arthur Griffiths. 
In 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Cleopatra. By Henri Gréville. 
Farran, & Co.) 


Cashel Byron’s Profession. By George 
Bernard Shaw. (Modern Press.) 


The Fashion of this World. By Helen 
Mathers. (White.) 


I am one of those among Mrs. Oliphant’s 
many admirers—I do not know whether we 
are in a majority or a minority—who enjoy 
her romantic fictions more than those severely 
realistic stories of which her latest book is a 
type. A Country Gentleman and his Family 
is very unromantic indeed. Never, I think, 
since the days of Madonna Mary has the 
author remained so persistently, through three 
long volumes, on the prosaic levels of life ; 
but never has her workmanship been surer, 
steadier, more masterly, than in this latest 
novel. That there is a good compact skeleton 
of story goes without saying, for in the 
matter of construction Mrs. Oliphant is 
never flabby and invertebrate ; but there is no 
plot in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
the book is simply a quiet family chronicle— 
so quiet, indeed, that the incident of the 
interrupted wedding would, had we not been 
skilfully led up to it, have seemed a dis- 
cordant note. There is always incident and 
progress enough to keep the story moving; 
but the charm and value of the book lie in 
its character studies, which are really 
triumphs of creative and interpretative art. 
The Warrender family are representatives of 
conventionalism—moral, social, intellectual— 
yet they wear their conventionalism “with a 
difference”; and it is in indicating, without 
too coarsely accentuating, this difference that 
Mrs. Oliphant shows her wonderful skill. 
One feels at once that with Mrs. Warrender 
the severe proprieties of the family are an 
acquired, or half-acquired, taste. She in- 
wardly rebels against them, but is such a 
submissive soul that she is hardly con- 
scious of her rebellion, though we are made 
to feel that unquestioning submission to the 
respectabilities which stamp the caste of 
Warrender is a something to which she was 
not born, but into which she has been pain- 
fully educated. In Theodore Warrender the 
family characteristics are for a while obscured 
by his passion for the widowed Lady Mark- 
land; in Chatty they are fainter to begin 
with, and gradually die out under the influ- 
ence of her love for the unfortunate young 
Cavendish, who seems to have made such a 
mess of his life; but in the elder sister 
Minnie they rage unchecked—if, indeed, rage 
be not too tempestuous a word to use m 
connexion with her placid, stubborn decorum. 
As Miss Warrender, and still more as Mrs. 
Eustace Thynne, this young lady is at once 


(Griffith, 





the most carefully painted and, in an irri- 
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tatingly irreproachable way, the most odious 
character we have met with in recent fiction. 
She reminds us a little of Rosamund Vincy ; 
but she has neither Rosamund’s cleverness 
nor her charm. She is simply a narrow, cold, 
conventional nature, utterly destitute of any- 
thing like intellectual or emotional flexibility, 
and with that conviction of personal infalli- 
bility which only such a nature can achieve. 
Though she is a typical figure, one doubts 
whether she were worth the pains expended 
upon her; but the painstaking has gained its 
end, for the portrait has the vivid incisive 
veracity of great imaginative work. The 
most winning character in the book—of whom 
we regret not to see more—is Lady Markland, 
who, carried away by the fervour of Theo’s 
passion, makes her second matrimonial mis- 
take; and little Geoff, too, in his heroic 
devotion to his mother, which gives to the 
picture its one touch of nobleness, is a 
very captivating and gracious figure. Mrs. 
Oliphant has written many books which are 
more enjoyable, because more inspiring, than 
A Oountry Gentleman and his Family; but 
she has never written any book in which 
the mere workmanship is more solid and 
satisfying. 

Miss Alice O’Hanlon’s first story, The Un- 
foreseen, was calculated to awaken great 
expectations ; and I hardly think that these 
expectations are quite fulfilled by 4 Diamond 
in the Rough, though the latter book is con- 
siderably above the level of the average 
novel. It is certain that we have here no 
character that appeals to the imagination so 
strongly as did the Canadian adventuress 
Madame Vandeleur, who was in her way a 
masterpiece; but there is a good distribution 
of interest, and the mere story has such life 
and movement that, when once begun, it will 
not lightly be set aside. The ‘‘rough diamond” 
is a certain Abner Bretherton, a simple-minded 
and simple-hearted American farmer who, 
having inherited a large property in England, 
and become at once a wealthy man, trans- 
plants himself, for the sake of his daughter 
Idalia and his son Peleus, and settles down 
on his English estate. There is a homely 
dignity, an inborn gentleness of nature, in 
Mr. Bretherton that is irresistibly attractive ; 
but, as he confesses with plaintive naiveté, 
he cannot acquire the manners of a complex 
civilisation: ‘‘I jest couldn’t polish, gentle- 
men, no more’n the sole of an old boot.” 
Idalia is as refined and winsome as her father 
is externally rugged and uncouth; and her 
unswerving loyalty to the old man, who is 
so unlike herself, suffices in itself to take our 
hearts captive. Peleus, or Percival, as he 
insists on being called, is, however, of a very 
different fibre. The gaucheries of his sire are 
@ constant cause of irritation, which at last 
develops into active hate. His father is the 
burden round his neck, which seems to drag 
him down whenever he begins to climb the 
social ladder, and he determines to free himself 
from the clog. How he attempts to effect 
his deliverance it would not be fair to tell, 
for at this point the interest of the story 
culminates ; but it may be said that in these 
chapters Miss O’ Hanlon becomes a little melo- 
dramatic, and reminds us too strongly of 
Miss Braddon in her first period. This seems 
to me the one weak point in an otherwise 
admirable novel, which is throughout well 





constructed and well written, which is good 
alike in character and incident, and which 
will be read with pleasure both by the critical 
few and the non-critical many. 


The author of Phyllis has matured con- 
siderably, and A Mental Struggle is decidedly 
the best story she has yet produced. The 
title does not seem to me particularly happy, 
for the struggle to which it refers is not 
so much mental as emotional—a struggle 
between pride and love, in which the latter, 
after a conflict, which brings much gra- 
tuitous pain to all affected by it, comes off 
victorious. Imogen, the daughter of Sir 
Hugh and Lady Olivia Heriot, is a charming 
young lady, who vanquishes all hearts by 
that irresistible fascination which is, to say 
the least, commoner in novels than in real 
life. She is, however, unlike some fictitious 
heroines, allowed to have one weakness, and 
it is this weakness which brings all her 
troubles upon her. Her pride of birth is so 
intense that I can remember nothing like it 
except the similar emotion which burns in 
the breast of that functionary in ‘‘ The 
Mikado” who fills so many high offices of 
state. When, therefore, she is wooed by a 
perfect young Bayard, who possesses every 
inner virtue and every external grace, but 
whose father has made his fortune in cotton, 
it is needless to say that she spurns him. 
The cunning reader, however, is not long in 
discovering that while she spurns she loves ; 
and, possibly because her passion is too ardent 
to be concealed by any ordinary dissembling, 
she treats her lover—who, be it remarked, is 
also her father’s guest—with a brutal in- 
solence which, though the word is not a nice 
one to apply to a young lady, can only be 
described as caddish. She then complicates 
matters still further by engaging herself to a 
young lord who has saved Sir Hugh from 
bankruptcy, and whose honest, manly love 
is altogether hers; and only when the much- 
abused Felix Brown is thrown from his 
horse in the hunting-field, and is apparently 
dead or dying, does she remorsefully and 
passionately confess her secret. Everybody 
is made happy in the end except poor Lord 
Clanbrassil, who is treated even worse than 
Felix; but until we reach the final chapter 
we remain apprehensive of some slip between 
the cup and the lip. The one blot in 4 
Mental Struggle is the conduct of the heroine, 
which is as unnatural as it is abominable, 
being altogether inconsistent with the refine- 
ment and good feeling with which she is 
credited, and which, to everyone but Felix 
Brown, she manifests very charmingly. The 
subsidiary characters are capital, and the book 
has grace, pathos, and humour. It is a pity 
that the author will not abandon the pestilent 
habit of writing in the present tense, but this 
is a form of literary wickedness which the 
denunciations of the whole army of reviewers 
seem powerless to stamp out. 


Mrs. Spender provides us with that rare 
thing, a novelty, in the shape of a heroine 
who neither marries nor dies of a broken 
heart, but who, after being very cruelly jilted 
by a young man whose passion for propriety 
is much stronger than his instinct of loyalty, 
settles down to contented and useful spinster- 
hood. This sounds unromantic ; but there is 
quite enough romance in Zrust Me to satisfy 





any normal taste, and plenty of interest, too, 
though the latter half of the story is perhaps 
a little deficient in incident, and the novel, 
like a good many other novels, would have 
gained in strength if it had been compressed 
into two volumes instead of being expanded 
into three. It would hardly have been 
possible to carry it through more than one 
volume had it not been for the inexplicable 
conduct of Ina Cellini, which is quite as un- 
satisfactory as the conduct of the very 
exclusive young lady in 4 Mental Struggle. 
Why novelists, especially feminine novelists, 
persist in making their heroines endure all 
kinds of misery rather than condescend to a 
simple explanation of circumstances which 
have exposed them to misapprehension is a 
problem which many novel-readers must have 
attempted to solve, but hitherto the attempt 
has been vain. Ina’s voluntary martyrdom is 
so fantastic and unreal that one feels a grudge 
against the story which records it, though it 
is in many respects an exceedingly good one. 


The Thin Red Line opens very much after 
the manner of M. Gaboriau, with a mysterious 
murder and the arrest and escape of the man 
who is suspected of the crime; but we hear 
no more of the affair until the concluding 
chapters, and the book soon turns out to be 
an extremely well-written military novel, 
dealing with the battles in the Crimea and 
the siege of Sebastopol. I should imagine 
from the vigour, vividness, and minuteness of 
the descriptions that Major Griffiths is utilis- 
ing personal memories of the campaign, for I 
doubt whether a novel were ever written in 
which battle scenes were made so delightfully 
or thrillingly realisable. Even Kinglake does 
not enable one to see more clearly the perilous 
storming of the heights of the Alma, the fatal 
charge of the Light Cavalry at Balaclava, or 
the hard pounding on the field of Inkermann ; 
and this is not faint, as it is certainly not un- 
deserved, praise. What may be called the 
private part of the story is not so good: the 
characters are rather shadowy, and some of 
the incidents are very improbable ; but the 
fighting part is simple perfect. It is pleasant 
to see that Major Griffiths has a good word— 
in fact, a great many good words—for Lord 
Raglan. 


Henri Gréville’s Cleopatra is a typical 
French novel. It is constructed with admir- 
able art; the author is master of his concep- 
tions, and both the general plan and the 
details of workmanship are the results of 
conscientious study; but we are struck less 
by these things than by the pervading 
Gallicism of the book. Henri Gréville’s cha- 
racters are certainly men and women, but 
they are pre-eminently French—by which I 
mean here Parisian—men and women; and 
their Frenchiness, not their cosmopolitan 
humanity, is the notable thing about them. 
Cleopatra, who has married an old general 
for whom she has only respect and placid 
affection, finds a lover; and for the first 
time the joy of love enters her heart. 
So far all is commonplace enough; but 
where, outside of France, could we find 
an author who would go on to tell us that 
one of Cleopatra’s first impulses was the long- 
ing to share this joy with her husband? 
Not that the feeling is utterly impossible. 
One sees, when the suggestion is once made, 
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that it might be possible; but the idea is one 
which, it may be safely said, would never 
have oscurred to an English novelist, whose 
wont it is to traverse the beaten highways of 
emotion. Finally, Cleopatra does tell her 
husband ; and, at the instigation of her lover 
—a moral young man, who shrinks from 
illicit pleasures—pleads that the general will 
release her by a divorce that she may be 
happy with his rival. Here, again, it is 
curious to observe that the husband accepts 
the situation sadly, but calmly, as the most 
natural thing in the world, though he is of 
opinion that the knot would be cut much 
more effectually and pleasantly by his suicide, 
for which accordingly he makes preparations. 
Being dissuaded from this rash course, he 
obtains the divorce; and, on the day of his 
late wife’s marriage, sends her a handsome 
wedding present, which, however, she has 
little time to appreciate, as on the evening of 
that day she dies. It is all very odd; but 
the story is told with such imaginative sin- 
cerity that we hardly feel the oddity until 
we have finished reading it, and begin to 
think it over. Still, despite this disarre 
quality—to a certain extent in virtue of it— 
Cleopatra is worth reading; and, it should 
be added, that it is as offenceless as such a 
story well can be. 


I am not so much impressed by Cashel 
Byron’s Profession as some critics seem to 
have been; but it would be impossible to 
deny its originality and cleverness. It is the 
story of the love of a highly cultivated young 
lady for a professional prize-fighter—a splen- 
didly courageous artistic motif, but, perhaps, 
hardly courageous enough for perfect audacity 
of effectiveness, as Cashel Byron is a gentle- 
man who has been driven into his “ pro- 
fession” by stress of weather, and, before his 
marriage, he abandons the “ ring,” and retires 
decorously into private life. But the story 
of the courtship is told with wonderful vigour 
and humour; and perhaps the reason why 
the book seems to me somewhat lacking in 
charm is the total absence, on Miss Carew’s 
side at any rate, of anything like sentiment. 
She seems drawn to Cashel by a sort of 
physiological attraction; his mere physical 
manliness appears to fascinate her; and yet 
to all appearance she is never under the sway 
of passion, but has all her feelings well in 
hand. One cannot help thinking that there 
is a lack of perfect imaginative realisation 
somewhere, and yet the book is full of fine 
imaginative power. Humour is, however, 
the most distinguishing quality—a quiet, in- 
tellectual sort of humour, which is wonder- 
fully attractive. Some of the earlier con- 
versations between Miss Carew and Cashel— 
especially the one in which he mystifies her 
concerning his professorship—are simply 
delicious; and one does not read anything 
that in sheer cleverness is superior to the 
prize-fighter’s oration on ‘‘ executive power” 
at Mrs. Hoskyn’s evening party. There can 
be no possible doubt that Mr. Shaw is a 
writer from whom something is to be 
expected. 


Miss Helen Mathers has before now pro- 
duced slovenly work, but never anything 
which is in this respect so utterly disgraceful 
as The Fashion of this World. Vulgar, slip- 


| literature simply beneath criticism ; and even 


as a timekiller it is a poor—a very poor— 
thing. It would be a waste of space to say 
more. Jamxs Asucrorr Noste. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


“THe Punprir CoMMENTARY.” Edited by 
the Rev. Canon Spence and the Rev. J. 8. 
Exell.—Jeremiah, Vol. I1.; Lamentations. 
Exposition by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 
Homiletics by the Rev. W. A. Adeney. Homi- 
lies by various authors. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) The general scope of the ‘‘ Pulpit Com- 
mentary ” puts it almost as far out of the range 
of the ACADEMY as a ‘‘ complete letter-writer ” 
would be. But into whatever strange company 
work of Dr. Cheyne strays, it demands and 
will receive respectful attention from scholars ; 
nor will anyone who traces the silver stream of 
his “exposition ” through the quagmire of the 
‘homiletics’? and ‘‘ homilies ” which surround 
it in tais volume be able to restrain a pious 
hope (on the model of those of Lucretius and 
Tasso) that the unsuspecting clerical reader 
may incidentally receive a little real education 
as he hunts for a sermon and stumbles upon 
a fact. Of course this is not what he will buy 
the book for; but it will do him none the less 
good for that 
“ ingannato intanto ei bene 
E dall’ inganno suo vitalriceve.”’ 

In a word, Dr. Cheyne’s introductions and 
commentaries are one unbroken protest against 
the ‘‘atomistic’’ treatment of the books of 
the Bible which is the native element of the 
‘‘homilist” ; and, at the same time, one con- 
tinuous demonstration of the fact that power 
to convey a sympathetic appreciation ‘of the 
real circumstances and real utterances of a 
true man is quite immeasurably more “ edi- 
fying” than the professional knack of coaxing 
the maximum of “edification” out of every- 
thing, from a seething pot to a captured 
city. It is refreshing, too, to read the words 
of ascholar who never conceals his fundamental 
sympathy with evangelical views of religion, 
and who nevertheless speaks of the critical 
labours of ‘‘rationalistic” scholars with ex- 
haustive knowledge and with respectful appre- 
ciation. In this matter there seems to be a 
ed strong infusion of diplomacy in Dr. 

lheyne’s method. He feeds his clerical babes 
with critical milk, at the same time occasionally 
letting them know that there is such a thing as 
meat, and that it is foolish to deny the fact or 
to wax wrathful over it, even if they prefer the 
milk themselves. In dealing with the author- 
ship of Lamentations Dr. Cheyne seems to have 
felt himself freer, and he has done a very 
thorough piece of work in his Introduction to 
these elegies. In questions of pure philology 
his conscience is always of the most robust and 
uncompromising type. Here he will allow of 
no manipulation or reservation. He speaks 
that which he does know, and he insists on his 
readers knowing it too. We have endeavoured 
to indicate the general spirit in which Dr. 
Cheyne has undertaken his work; of his high 
qualifications for carrying it out it is needless 
to say anything. Accurate scholarship, aecess 
to the latest (and even to unpublished) sources 
of information on Assyriology, fine literary 
tact and historic sense, catholicity which is as 
ready for an illustration from Swinburne as 
from Dante or Newman, and profound sym- 
pathy with the fundamental conceptions and 
convictions of Christianity, combine to make 
the commentary so good that the reader must 
wish that it had been written under cir- 
cumstances which would have justified and 
demanded something still better. 


Geschichte des Judischen Volkes im Zeitalter 





shod, and formless, it is as a contribution 


| Jesu Christi. Von Dr. Emil Schiirer. Zweite 





neubearbeitete Auflage des ‘‘Lehrbuchs der 
neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte.” Zweiter 
Theil. ‘‘ Die inneren Zustinde Palistina’s und 
des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalt-r Jesu Christi.” 
(Williams & Norgate.)—A History of the Jewish 
People in the time of Jesus Christ. i 
Schiirer. Second Division. Translated by Sophia 
Taylor and Rev. Peter Christie. Vols. I. and 
II. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) The 
new title under which Dr. Schiirer’s Lehrbuch 
der neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte appears 
in this greatly enlarged edition has been 
chosen, he tells us, as describing more correctly 
the actual contents of the book, which do not 
include the heathen world. Nevertheless, it is 
not exactly a history of the Jewish people that 
is given us in this second part, owing to special 
circumstances published first, so much as a 
description of their politics], social, and geo- 
grapbical circumstances, and of their laws, 
religion, and literature. Though much has 
beeu done lately to throw light on these sub- 
jects, it cannot be s:id that Dr. Schiirer’s work, 
which ha; a distinctive merit of its own, is by 
any means superfluous. The writer, while 
making use of previous labourers in the same 
field, exercises everywhere a thoroughly inde- 
pendent judgment, and has certainly succe ded 
in bringing together in this volume a vast 
amount of information which he has arranged 
in the most lucid order, which he substan'iates 
with ample references, and wiich he conveys in 
a style exceedingly simple and clear. Per 

the most original section is that entitled 
‘‘Judaism in the Dispersion,” in which the 
relations of the heathen to the Jews, and their 
sentiments of mixed dislike and respect, are 
admirably discussed. The author here takes 
occasion to correct a mistake which has hitherto 
been common with Christian scholars, of iden- 
tifying the veBduevor rov Gedy with the “‘ proselytes 
of the gate”; whereas the distinction between 
two classes of proselytes belongs to the 
Rabbinical writers of the middle ages, and is 
quite unknown to the Mishna. Dr. Schiirer, it 
may be remarked, accepts Wellhausen’s theor 
of the rise of the Torah; and in his dealing wit 
the books of the Old Testament, as well as, 
indeed, throughout the work, he is guided by 
the soundest principles of historical criticism. 
It is to the credit of the Messrs. Clark that they 
have added a work of such advanced scholarship 
to their ‘‘ Foreign Theological Library.” The 
translation, of which two volumes, coverin 
about two-thirds of the original, have reach 
us, is, on the whole, excellently done; but, 
indeed, Prof. Schiirer’s style is so clear as to 
leave no excuse for blundering. Nevertheless, 
we have noticed a few slips. On page 10, for 
example, of Vol. I., the sentence, ‘‘ It was read 
aloud in the synagogues of Palestine both 
before and after the Holy Scriptures,” has the 
unfortunate property of making nonsense; and 
we need hardly say that, according to the 
original, it wes the Scriptures that were read 
aloud in Hebrew. Again, on page 180, we read 
of ‘‘the constitution established by Tiberias,” 
where Tiberias is not a mistake in the print 
for Tiberius, but neither, of course, does Dr. 
Schiirer turn the town intoa person. But if 
there are no worse blunders than these, and we 
believe there are not, nothing more need be said. 
As regards the numerous references, citations, 
&c., the book is printed with praiseworthy 
accuracy. 

Bible Readings. Selected by Rev. J. A. Cross. 
(Macmillan.) This volume consists of selec- 
tions from the Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua, with appropriate headings, but with- 
out any sort of note or comment. The selec- 
tions are mainly historical and very well 
chosen, so that, as a ee of Old Testa- 
ment history, they should be found useful. 
But Mr. Cross has a second object in publishin 
his book. He holds that “the compilation o 
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Ee nye yee 
previo existing compositions must now 
accepted a oné of the proved results of Biblical 
criticism”; and he seems to think that by 
arranging the two accounts of the creation 
under the headings of ‘“‘The Making of the 
World” and “The Garden of Eden,” ‘ill- 
advised attempts at harmonising them” will 
be disco We sympathise with Mr. 
Cross. He feels, as Arnold felt, that ‘‘ what 
Wolff and Niebuhr have done for Rome seems 
sadly wanted for Judaea” ; oe will have to 
use more vigorous measures M arranging 
ed Old Testament in sections to bring this 
about. 


Short Studies in the Church Catechiem. By 


Edmund J. Gregory. (Rivingtons.) These 
studies consist of fifty-one conden lessons, 
to which are added fifty-one ‘scholars’ 


leaflets,” containing questions on the lessons 
and ges to be learnt by heart. The 
leaflets are to be given out to the class at the 
Saieey Sebusne edighesiier tor bio back, Ire 

ory claims no originality for hi » but 
of his careful diligence eae can be no doubt. 
The pity is that such handbooks, which are 
multiplied exceedingly nowadays, not only 
prevent originality, but even encourage laziness 
among thcse who use them. A teacher who 
realises that the modern cram-book is the exact 
opposite of the parable as a means of instruc- 
tion may, perhaps, be safely allowed to use 
the cram-book. And why should Mr. Gregory 
refuse to be original? In the seventh lesson 
on the first article of the Creed, God is defined 
as “Spirit absolutely free from all limitations 
of space and time,” ‘“‘who is everywhere,” 
‘who is eternal, immortal, invisible, the only 
wise, and unchangeable.” This is, of course, 
the usual definition in religious manuals, and 
Mr. Gregory’s manual is an excellent one of its 
kind ; but in this case, at least, it does not make 
dry bones live. He gives a definition which 
appeals only to a mathematician, and quite 
ignores the Old Testament revelation of God 
as Righteousness, with its New Testament 
expansion, that God is Love. It is difficult, 
perhaps, to express the latter facts in classified 
propositions, but they can be understood by 
children, and will influence conduct. 


The Religion of the Future. By Edward Von 
Hartmann. Translated from the German, with 
the author’s permission, by Ernest Dare. 
(W. Stewart & Co.) This is a translation of 
a book ee more than ten years ago, in 
which the author, recognising the necessity of 
@ ‘new concrete form of religion,” unless ‘‘ the 
whole of modern civilisation is to become the 
prey of Ultramontanism,” endeavours to indi- 
cate the bases of such areligion. But, before 
attempting this task of construction, seven 
chapters are occupied in showing the foolish- 
ness of those who would make the religion of 
the future a development of Christianity. Two 
points are insisted on by Von Hartmann—the 
first is that there was no originality in Christ’s 
teaching which would entitle Him to influence 
modern thought; the second, that the Liberal 
Protestant is essentially irreligious. As to the 
first point, it is surprising to find Von Hart- 
mann, after asserting that Jesus was no more 
original than Hillel or any other rabbi, and 
that it was to St. John and St. Paul that 
Christianity owed its success, going on to 
say that ‘“‘ we can acknowledge Tis influence 
as a@ man upon men”; for, if we accept 
Von Hartmann’s account of Christ’s teaching, 
His influence becomes entirely inexplicable. 
As to the second point, it is ‘the 
humour, atid placid, easy-going temper of 
a Protestant pastor,” which Von Hartmann 
finds 80 ious. ‘Where the pessimistic 
view of life is absent, there religion cannot grow 
spontaneously, if at all,” But Von Hartmann 


gives no proof that this placidity has any 
necessary connexion with Liberal Protestantism, 
and till he does so his argument is uncon- 
vincing. The two constructive chapters can be 
summarised in the author’s own words, which 
also illustrate the faults of style which “ daring 
Germany ” is too apt to fall into: 

**Without eudaemonological pessimism must 
evolutionistic optimism necessarily lead to irre- 
ligious secularism ; without evolutionistic optimism 
must eudaemonological pessimism become an 
indolent despondency, or degenerate into religious 
asceticism.’’ 

We do not see why the Liberal Protestant 
should not sign to this, when he succeeds in 
understanding it; but he will demur to the 
characterisation of the belief in immortality as 
‘a low and pernicious belief,” and insist that 
what is offered to the ‘‘ religious sentiment ” in 
its stead—‘“‘ the profound emotion and the high 
satisfaction of feeling itself eternally one with 
its God, without the possibility of separation ”— 
is either immortality in a mist of words or 
foolish mockery signifying nothing. 

The Acts of the Apostle. By T. E. Page. 
(Macmillan.) This handy and compact little 
volume gives us the Greek text of the Acts as 
revised by Drs. Westcott and Hort, with ex- 
planatory notes by Mr. Page. It is “‘intended 
chiefly for use in schools,” and fulfils its object 
admirably. Mr. Page’s Preface is so sensible 
that we almost regret his decision against an 
“Introduction”; but anyone who reads the 
clear, curt notes carefully will be able to com- 
pile an ‘‘ Introduction ” for himself. Of course, 
each reader will find certain notes which he 
would have modified or added to, but he will 
find none which are superfluous. The usual 
mass of ‘doctrinal discussions and moral 
reflections” being left out, room is left for 
such philological and historical information as 
is needed for the {comprehension of the text ; 
and the arrangement of this is so scholarly, 
that the unscholarly student will insensibly 
learn much from its mere form. 


Genesis. With Commentary by the Very 
Rev. R. Payne Smith. (Cassell.) This is a 
volume of the ‘‘Commentary for Schools” 
edited by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
It contains Dean Plumptre’s able ‘‘ General 
Introduction to the Old Testament,” and Dean 
Payne Smith’s ‘Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch,” and is published in an admirably neat 
and convenient form. 


Nature, Man, and God. By the Rev. John 
M. Wilson. (Sonnenschein.) This work is 
explained to be ‘‘a contribution to the Scientific 
Teaching of To-day”; but this is Mr. Wilson’s 
irony. His volume consists of six chapters, of 
which the fifth may be said to be scientific, 
being on the antiquity of man; the others are 
popular philosophic sermons, unless chapter 
three is to be regarded as scientific for tryin, 

to prove ‘the stupendous fact that the worl 

was made out of nothing,” and that the denial 
of special creations is ‘‘astounding.” Mr. 
Wilson is fond of words like ‘‘ stupendous” and 
‘‘astounding,” and his style is consequently 
very tiresome. The chapter on the antiquity of 
man is worse than unscientific—it is grossly un- 
courteous towards men from whose patience and 
fairness theologians have much to learn. After 
arguing that if there were a pair of human 
beings in existence 12,000 years before Adam 
there would be an inconceivable number of 
billions in existence now, he concludes, ‘‘ A 
theory which brings out results like these, and 
offers no better proof of them than a dishful of 
cave-scrapings, is @ more ineffable joke by far 
than was ever attempted by a histrionic clown.” 
Why “histrionic” ? We fear this brick is a 
fair sample of the house. Is it unneces- 
sary to add that the author is not the head 





| master of Clifton College ? 
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On Faith end the Creed, by Charles A. Heurt- 
ley (Parker), is a translation of the treatises 
contained in a compilation by the same editor, 
entitled De Fide et Symbolo, which set out the 
dogmatic teaching of the Christian Church in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. The documents 
comprised in it are St. Augustine on Faith and 
the Creed and Sermon to Catechumens ; St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem on the Creed, being the 
fourth of his Catechetical Lectures; Rufinus’s 
Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed ; St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, Second and Third Epistles to 
Nestorius, and Epistle to John of Antioch ; 
the Tome of St. Leo; the Definition of Faith 
issued by the Council of Chalcedon; Fortuna- 
tus’s Exposition of the Athanasian Creed; short 
biographical notices of the cited authors, and 
an index. Altogether, a useful and scholarly 
little volume. 


Vincentius Lirinensis For the Antiquity and 
Universality of the Catholic Faith (Parker), is 
practically a reprint of the Latin and English 
texts published at Oxford in 1841; and a 
reference to that former edition informs us that 
the English was not then first issued, but is a 
revision of a translation published in 1651, of 
which there is a copy in the Bodleian. The 
present issue, which appears without any 
editor's name, has been slightly revised, and 
the edition is a convenient one of an important 
treatise. 


The Official Year-Book of the Church of Eng- 
land, 1886. = P. C.K.) This bulky volume 
(now in its fourth year) gives a full and clear 
account of the work of the Church of England 
in all its departments. The Preface notices 
the value of such a record at the present time 
when disestablishment and disendowment are 
under discussion ; and it will be found essential 
by everyone, whether friend or foe, who wishes 
to know accurately what the Church of Eng- 
land is doing. 


WE have also received: The Social Results of 
Early Christianity, by C. Schmidt, translated 
by Mrs. Thorpe (Isbister) ; Pastoral Theology of 
the New Testament, by the late J. T. Beck, 
translat~d from the German by Rev. James A. 
McClymont and Rev. Thomas Nicol (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark); The Church the 
Apostles: an Historical Inquiry, by J. M,. 
Capes (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), &o. 


—— 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that the little book on 
Milton and Vondel, published recently by the 
Rev. George Edmundson, is only a prelude to a 
comprehensive work which will for the first 
time give to English readers an account of 
Vondel and his Dutch contemporaries. Its 
character may be judged from the title that he 
roposes to give to it when finished: Vondel and 
Wis Times; a Biographical, Critical, and His- 
torical Account of the Prince of Dutch Poets, 
the Golden Age of Dutch Literature, and the 
Heroic Era of Dutch Greatness. 


TuE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has made arrangements fur a seri-s of 
Penny Stories by well-known writers, with @ 
view to meet the demand for cheap and inte- 
resting literature. Eavh volume will consist of 
about thirty-two pages, double columns, demy 
octavo. The series will begin on May 1 with 
a story eutitled Three Times Tried, by Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon. Mrs. Riddell, the author of Mehalah, 
the author of Pericles Brum, Mr. W. Besant, 
&c., will be among future contributors to the 
series. 

Unver the title of India Revisited, Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. will shortly publish—with ad- 
ditions descriptive and poetical—the letters 
which Mr. Edwin Arnold contributed to the 
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Daily Telegraph during his recent journey in 
India and Ceylon. The work will be em- 
bellished with thirty-two illustrations from 
photographs selected by the author. 

Messrs. CassELt & Company will publish 
next month the first part of a new serial work, 
entitled The Life and Times of Queen Victoria, 
which will embrace a full and popular account 
of the chief events of Her Majesty’s life, and 
will be illustrated with several hundred en- 
gravings. With Part I. will be issued a large 
engraving of the picture by Mr. Gourlay Steell, 
entitled ‘‘ A Cottage Bedside at Osborne.” 


THE first eight volumes of the new edition 
of Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. The work is 
expected to consist of fourteen volumes in all, 
instead of twelve, as originally estimated. 

TuE Cambridge University Press will publish 
immediately the two lectures upon ‘ The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, with Illustra- 
tions from the Talmud,” which were delivered 
at the Royal Institution last year by the Rev. 
Dr. C. Taylor, master of St. John’s College. 


Mr. Arruur Symows is writing an Intro- 
duetion to Robert Browning's Works for Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. It will probably be finished by 


June. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons have arranged 
with the author for the publication of an 
English translation of Die Familie Buchholz, by 
Dr. Julius Stinde, which is having such a success 
in Berlin. A French translation has already 
been published by Messrs. Hachette. 


THE Romance of Mathematics is the title of a 
little volume to be issued in a few days by 
Mr. Eliot Stock. It purports to be founded 
upon papers and a diary found in the desk of 
a late professor at Girton. The learned 
writer, after illustrating various social problems 
by mathematical science, surrenders at last her 
academic position for a more domestic one. 


A ONE-VOLUME edition of Miss Mathilde 
Blind’s Tarantella will be published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin immediately after Easter. 


Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. will publish in 
a few days a popular account of Muhammad 
and the religion he founded, by Mr. A. N. 
Wollaston, C.I.E. 


AN edition of Heine’s Harzreise, with intro- 
duction and notes by Dr. C. A. Buchheim, will 
be published at Easter by the Clarendon Press. 


Mr. QUARITCH proposes to issue by sub- 
scription, in his series of facsimile reprints, the 
text of a vellum MS, of the sixteenth century, 
which has never before been printed, entitled 
‘‘A Perfecte Book for kepinge of Sparhawkes 
or Goshawkes.” It will be edited, with intro- 
duction and glossary, and facsimile frontispiece, 
by Mr. J. E. Harting. The edition is limited 
to one hundred copies. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge will publish within a few days the 
following works: Man and His Handiwork, 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood; Our Island Continent, 
a Naturalist’s Holiday in Australia, by Prof. 
J. E. Taylor; The Pilgrim at Home, by E. 
Walford; The Ethics of Aristotle, by the Rev. J. 
Gregory Smith ; and A Charge Fulfilled, by Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. announce 
two new novels in their ‘‘ London Library” : 
Beaton’s Bargain, by Mrs. Alexander ; and John 
Bodewin’s age a tale of Western Mining 
Life, by Mary Hallock Foote, author of ‘The 
Led Horse Claim.” 


Mr. WILLIAM PICKERING, the editor of the 
Newcastle Courant, is re-writing the story of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798 from the old files of 
that newspaper. 





Messrs. BEMROsE & Sons have in the press 
a phlet on Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill, en- 
titled Are the Loyal to be abandoned and the 
Disloyal to be set over them? an Appeal to 
Liberals and Nonconformists, by the Rev. W. 
Arthur. 


THE Royal Historical Society have resolved 
to celebrate, in the course of the present season, 
the 800th anniversary of the completion of the 
great survey of England contained in Doomsday 
Book, and they have sent out an invitation to 
most of our learned societies, archaeological 
and architectural, to join them. In all 
probability a committee will be appointed to 
arrange the details of the celebration, which 
will include a series of original papers on sub- 
jects connected with Doomsday. Communica- 
tions on this subject may be addressed to the 
hon. secretary, Mr. P. E. Dove, 23 Old Build- 
ings, Lincoln’s-inn. 

THe master of Shelley’s College at Oxford, 
University, has been kind enough to interest 
himself in getting for the Shelley Society the 
Oxford copy of The Necessity of Atheism, to be 
reprinted in facsimile, and presented to the 
society by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. This copy 
belongs to Mr. John Rose, of the firm of Slatter 
& Rose, at Oxford, who originally printed the 
tract for Shelley; and Mr. Rose has courteously 
lent his rare original to the society. It will be 
set at once, and issued to members early in 
June. The society has already had to reprint 
its facsimile of Adonais, the first edition having 
run out ; and it is now reproducing Alastor, as 
all Mr. Dobell’s presentation copies, besides 
those which he had in stock, are exhausted. 


Mr. A. H. BULLEN has given leave to the 
New Shakspere Society to reprint his text of 
Massinger and Fletcher’s play, ‘Sir John 
van Olden Barnevelt,” and has undertaken to 
revise it and his introduction for the society. 


M. Epovarp Drvumont, editor of the Monde, 
has written a work upon the Jews in France, 
which will be published immediately in two 
volumes. The first volume gives a history from 
the earli st times; the second is devoted to an 
examination of the present position. 


At the last meeting of the Bern Historische 
Gesellschaft Dr. Blésch communicated a num- 
ber of excerpts relating to the city which he 
had collected from documents preserved in the 
archives of Cologne. The patron-saint of Bern 
is St. Vincent, to whom the so-called cathedral 
is dedicated. In 1468, the ‘“‘ Lords of Bern” 
learned that the head of St. Vincent was to be 
found among the countless relics in which 
‘**Holy Céln” was then so rich. By a pious 
bribery, very common in the middle ages, the 
head of the saint was obtained from the 
chapel where it rested in the great Rhineland 
cathedral, and was brought to Bern and placed 
with a splendid public function in the new 
minster. The archbishop and common council 
of Cologne, as soon as they became aware of 
the theft, wrote letter after letter to the ‘‘ Lords 
of Bern,” and even to the Swiss Confedera- 
tion—‘‘ The Lords of the great League in the 
Upper Empire ’’—entreating and demanding 
the return of the relic. The Swiss, however, 
stuck to their prize ; and Balin, whom they had 
er to manage the ‘“‘tr-nslation,” was 
made a Landvogt in acknowledgment of his 
services. At a later date the patriotic relic- 
stealer was employed to obtain for the new 
minster at Bern some bones of St. Lawrence 
from Lyons. These were also “translated ”’ 
to the minster with processions and public 
festivities. The sceptical common council of 
the French city, however, showed less vexation 
at their loss than the devout Germans had done. 
They sent word that they could gladly spare 
the bones, as they had discovered that they were 
not genuine. 





THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

A spEcIAL ‘Cardinal Manning number” of 
Merry England will be issued in May. It will 
consist of an account of ‘‘ The Event of 
Passion Sunday, 1851”—his Eminence’s re- 
ception into the Roman Church ; ‘‘ The Letters 
of Thirty-five Years,” and ‘‘The Landmarks 
of a Lifetime.” Accompanying the text will 
be portraits of the cardinal when he was six 
years old, when he was Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, and as he is now, “At Home,” “In 
the Pulpit,” and ‘‘ At the Royal Commission” ; 
also a facsimile letter. 

THE May number of Macmillan’s Magazine 
w:ll contain the first instalment of a new novel 
by Mr. Thomas Hardy, entitled ‘“‘ The Wood- 
landers,’’ which deals with his familiar Dorset- 
shire ; and also papers by Mr. Walter Pater, on 
‘*Sir Thomas Browne”; and by Mr. William 
Archer, on “ Criticism as an Inductive Science,” 
suggested by Mr. R. G. Moulton’s recent book 
on whe 


THE Expositor for May will contain a reply to 
the criticisms of Prof. Socin on the work of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, by Capt. OC. R. 
Conder. 


A SERIES of historical studies upon ‘‘The 
Templars,” by Mr. J. A. Froude, will be begun 
in the June number of Good Words. 


THE May number of St. Nicholas will open 
with an article by Miss Rose G. Kingsley, 
entitled, ‘‘ When Shakspere was a Boy,” de- 
scribing the scenes through which the young 
Shakspere wandered, and the experiences which 
probably befell him asalad. Several drawings 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons will accompany the 
text. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE will contribute to the 
May number of Mr. Heath’s pictorial review, 
Illustrations, a poetical composition extending 
° nearly 200 lines, entitled ‘‘The Great 

torm.”’ 


In the May number of the Scottish Church 
Mrs. Oliphant will conclude her “‘ Story of a 
Young Life.” The other serial, ‘‘ Romance of 
a Sermon,” will also be finished. Among the 
miscellaneous papers will be ‘‘ Winter in the 
Highlands,” by ‘‘Nether Lochaber”; and 
‘* Scottish Literature under the Jameses,” by 
Prof. Lawrie of Edinburgh. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Howetts has undertaken to write the 
volume on Longfellow for the ‘‘ American Men 
of Letters” series. 


Pror. J. K. Hosmer, who is engaged upon a 
life of ‘‘ Young Sir Harry Vane,” will visit 
England this summer in order to examine 
original materials. 

Mr. H. C. BunnsEr, editor of Puck and 
author of Airs from Arcady, has written a novel 
which will be published immediately under the 
title of The End of the Story. 


Mr. WHITTTER’s new volume is to be called 
St. Gregory’s Guest, and other Poems. 


Mr. HENRY GEORGE has written a new book, 
called Protection or Free Trade. He will be his 
own publisher. 


A New York publisher announces a volume 
on Thackeray as an Artist, by Mr. James 
Schénberg. It will contain facsimiles of seven 
coloured drawings by Thackeray, with four 
sets of humourous verses, all of which are said 
to have never been published before. 


Mr. ANDREW Lana’s Books and Bookmen, 
consisting of a number of scattered papers 
together with several new ones, has just been 
published in America as the first volume of a 
series to be called ‘‘ Books for the Bibliophile,” 
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The next volume will be Ballads of Books, editet 
by Mr.. Brander Matthews, and will contain 
unpublished poems by Mr. Locker, Austin Dob- 
son, A. Lang, W. H. Pollock, and others. 
Other volumes are promised by Mr. Dobson, 
Laurence Hutton, and De Vinne. 


THE second and concluding volume of Gen. 


Grant’s Memoirs is announced for publication 
in the first week of May. 


THE American publisher of Grant’s Memoirs 
is nominally Mr. Charles Webster. But it 
appears that behind Mr. Webster is an uncle, 
who is none other than Mr. Clemens, otherwise 
Mark Twain. The firm announce that they 
have concluded arrangements to publish next 
year, in Europe as well as in America, the 
Autobiography of Pope Leo XIII. 

A NEW Browning Society, formed last 
January in Providence, Rhode Island, has just 
joined the parent society in London, to “‘ have 
the benefit of its publications.” 

Mr. W. J. ROLFE writes to the Boston 
Literary World of March 20 that the alleged 
autograph of Shakspere, pasted in a copy of 
the secoad folio in the possession of Mr. C. F. 
Gunther, of Chicago, is manifestly nothing else 
than a facsimile of the third signature on 
Shakspere’s will. 

Mr. BENJAMIN, of New York, has sent us 
a catalogue of autograph letters, &c., most of 
which come from the collection of Mr. James 
R. Osgood, the publisher. Here is the original 
MS. of Emerson’s Representative Men, carefully 
saved by the printer, and containing many 
interesting corrections and erasures; the 
original MS. of Holmes’s Autocrat and Pro- 
fessor; the original MS. of Hawthorne’s “A 
London Suburb,” published in Our Old Home ; 
the original MS. of Bret Harte’s Two Men of 
Sandy Bar; a large number of De Quincey’s 
corrected proof sheets and letters addressed to 
his publishers, the Hoggs; what claims to be 
the holograph original of Keats’s sonnet ‘‘ To 
Mrs. Reynolds’s Cat,” inaccurately described as 
‘‘ unpublished,” and a letter of Keats to the 
same Miss Reynolds; a long letter written by 
Goldsmith, when a student at Edinburgh, to his 
uncle, the Rev. Thomas Contarine, which is 
ss the gem of the collection; a series of 
etters addressed to Bishop Percy ; some letters 
from Emerson to Carlyle, of whose history no 
satisfactory account can be given; and a letter 
of Carlyle himself, whom the catalogue de- 
scribes as ‘‘ famous dyspeptic.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ROSSETTI’S GRAVE. 


In a small flowerful churchyard by the sea, 
He sleeps, the sweet earth o’er those weary eyes 
That shall awaken in Love’s Paradise, 

Made one with Him thro’ all eternity ! 

Daisies and grass, and lovingest memory, 
Winds that are fain of cloud-wrought symphonies, 
Solemn sea-music for his lullabies, 

Prayer and heart-worship, all fair things hath he ! 


Oh pardon, if I too, at his dear feet 
Lay my small flower of praise, that love him so— 
Our dear dead master! But a pilgrim I, 
Who kneeling at bis grave grow strong thereby, 
* tread that thorn-strewn road all souls must 
now 
Ere they attain Love’s heaven cool and sweet. 


Evetyn Pyne. 





EPIGRAMS FROM GRILLPARZER. 


I. 
Ax artist who possesses thorough education 
A ha py man we call ; 
Bat, if he’d bring to life a genuine world-creation, 
He must forget it all ! 





Il. 

You, my friends, of the German land, 

All things most thoroughly understand ; 

You pierce through truth, both far and wide, 
And come right out on the other side ! 


IlIl.—FOR CRITICS, 
You lay out your garden in beds with joy, 
Use spade and axe freely all weeds to destroy, 
And don’t seem to feel any measure of gall 
If no tlowers grow in it after all. 


IV. 
Education equalises, 
Talent sunders and surprises. 
It is a marked excess of weight 
And calls for either love or hate. 
v. 
All things their life-condition seek, 
Else art true art can never be. 
If music ever learnt to speak, 
It would be middling poetry. 


ARCHER GURNEY. 








OBITUARY. 


By the death of Sir Thomas Baker, the public 
libraries of Manchester lose an energetic chair- 
man, who had devoted much time and labour 
to their expansion. Sir Thomas, who was born 
at Birmingham on May 16, 1810, was educated at 
Manchester New College, York, with the inten- 
tion of entering the Unitarian ministry. Attera 
short tial as a minister, however, he commenced 
the study of the law, and, having been admitted 
a solicitor, settled in Manchester, where he spent 
the last fifty years of his life. He took «n active 
part in municipal work, entering the City 
Council in 1860; and in 1865 he was elected 
chairman of the Free Libraries Committee—a 
post which he held till his death. It is largely 
owing tc him that the libraries are so efficient 
at the present time; and during his chairman- 
ship many improvements were made—among 
which we may name the employment of young 
women in the libraries, the provision of reading 
rooms for boys, and the opening of the libraries 
on Sunday afternoons, all of which reforms had 
his entire approval. On September 15, 1881, 
he, when mayor, entertained Mr. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth at a public banquet. Alderman 
Buker was knighted in 1883. He was the 
author of Memorials of Chetham’s Tenement at 
Crumpsall, 1864; of a memoir of his brother, 
Dr. Charles Baker; and of the Memorials of a 
Dissenting Chapel, which was reviewed in the 
ACADEMY a tew months ago. He also contri- 
butei two papers to the Manchester meeting of 
the Library Association. Sir Thomas Baker 
died at his residence, Skerton House, Old 
Trafford, on April 17. 


WE have also to record the death of Mr. 
Sampson Low, the founder of the well-known 
gee a firm in Fleet-street. All those who 

ave to do with modern literature owe him a 
debt of gratitude for the foundation of the 
fortnightly Publishers’ Circular, out of which 
has grown the annual English Catalogue, which 
was, we believe, for many years compiled by Mr. 
Low’s own hand. He died on April 19, at the 
great age of 89 years. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the current number of Mind} Mr. J. Dewey 
follows up his article on ‘‘The Psychological 
Standpoint”’ by a study of ‘‘ Psychology as 
Philosophic Method.” The writer adopts the 
Hegelian, or quasi-Hegelian, position that self- 
consciousness is the universe realised in an 
individual, and proceeds to lay it down as the 
province of psychology to give a scientific 
account of this realisation. As such, of course, 
psychology can easily make out its claim to be 
the method of philosophy, or rather the very same 








thing as philosophy: Ww : 
pretty confidently asserted that the time has 
gone by to propose such a definition of psych- 
ology as that here laid down. If the recent deve- 
lopments of the science have eff-cted anything, 
it is the clearer se tion between the study of 
the phenomena of the mental life as it unfolds 
itself in the individual and the determination 
of the implications respecting real existence, 
both spiritual and material, which these pheno- 
mena are seen to disclose. Psychology, as 
scientific men now understand it, is not, as the 
writer urges, an analysis of ‘‘ experience,” for 
experience clearly implies the logical co-ordi- 
nation of ideas and beliefs into a system of 
objective knowledge. Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
puts forth the ingenious but rather oxical 
contention that in studying animal intelligence 
we ought to draw no conclusions respecting 
the mental states of animals save so fur as it 
may be necessary in the scientific study of their 
habits and activities. No doubt the essayist 
puts his finger on the weak place in much 
that passes for scientific explanation of animal 
ways; but he surely goes to the other extreme 
in trying to exclude all definite interpretation 
of their actions by help of our own experiences 
and feelings. In an article on “‘ Conceivability 
and the Infinite” Prof. Fullerton seeks to 
demonstrate that the idea of infinity is a posi- 
tive idea having a real qualitative content, viz., 
continued progression or ‘‘ unlimited possibility 
of quantity”; and he connects the mental 
process by which the idea is reached with the 
more general operation of abstraction. The 
last article of the number is a characteristic 
examination by Prof. Sidgwick of the nature 
and claims of the Historical Method. By this 
expression in its most general signification is 
meant the attempt to understand what exists by 
trazing its historical antecedents. The writer 
tests the availability of the method in all 
departments of knowledge, beginning with the 
abstract laws of mathematics and physics, and 
leading up through fhe region of life and mind 
to the practical territory of ethics and politics. 
Prof. Sidgwick is happy in illustrating how the 
historical study of beliefs generates scepticism; 
but he seems to go too far when he says that 
this effect is not logically justifiable. Surely 
what the evolutional study of ethical and reli- 
gious beliefs teaches us is that they had a 
relative validity in so far as they answered 
to certain temporary conditions, intellectual, 
social, political, &c. And this discovery must 
have as its direct logical result to make us hold 
contemporary beliefs rather as useful and ap- 
propriate than as legically warranted. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Research”’ Mr. J. M. Cattell gives 
some interesting results of investigations of his 
own, carried out partly in America and partly 
in the psychological laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, into the time taken up by 
cerebral operations. 

THE second quarterly number of the Annales 
of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques 
(Paris: Alcan) opens with an article by M. 
Boutmy, the director of the Ecole, upon “ Local 
Government and State Coutrol in England.” 
It also contains a letter upon ‘‘ Allotments and 
Small Holdings,” by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
who is described as a pupil of the Ecole, 








ANIMAL-NAMES OF THE REVISED 
VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


THOsE who have paid much attention to ancient 
natural history, especially to that definite por- 
tion of it which relates to the identification of 
the species denoted by the various names, know 
full well that the task is beset with much 
difficulty, that the subject requires a good deal 
of diligent research, and that the net result of 
their labours is often small and disappointing, 
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With regard to Biblical questions, the difficulty 
of identification arises from the very meagre 
account of the objects signified—some names 
occurring but once without any clue—from the 
absence of an equivalent Semitic word, or, 
when existing, from the uncertainty which 
attaches to the derivation of the supposed 
root, from the doubt whether that Semitic 
equivalent donotes the same thing as the 
ebrew name, and from the uncertainty of the 
bearing of the etymological ae on some 
character of the animal or plantintended. One 
may often exhaust the resources of philology 
mm | conjecture, and in the end arrive at no 
satisfactory conclusion, On the other hand, 
much satisfactory work has been done; certain 
hitherto doubtful identifications of natural 
objects have been rendered quite clear and 
itive. The great pioneers in this branch of 
iblical learning were Samuel Bochart, born 
1599, and Olaus Celsius, born 1670, the erudite 
authors of the Hierozoicon and Hierobotanicon 
respectively. When we think of the com- 
parative absence of material available for the 
true interpretation of Bible animal and plant- 
names by the translators of 1611, we cannot 
but accord to them very great praise for the 
way in which, for the most part, they exe- 
cuted a decidedly difficult task. The revisers 
of 1885 have had the advantage of considerable 
stores of fresh knowledge in the oy oman of 
Biblical natural history, contributed from time 
to time by commentators and travellers. Clearly 
it was essential to know whether a certain 
animal, for instance, is either now to be found 
in Palestine and the adjacent countries, or 
whether there is reason to assume its probable 
former existence there. Some very learned 
writers, from a total want of recognition of 
such a thing as the geographical distribution 
of animals, have occasionally committed some 
rather startling zoological errors, and have, 
for instance, placed the Arctic Narwhal in the 
Mediterranean sea, and imagined parrots as 
native birds on the branches of the trees in 
Palestine. The almost complete ignorance with 
which the natural history of Palestine was 
shrouded in the time of Linnaeus has been to 
a very great extent dissipated. We can no 
longer say, with the great Swedish naturalist, 
that we are less acquainted with the natural 
history of Palestine than with that of the 
remotest parts of India, Preeminent among 
modern travellers will occur to every reader 
the name of Canon Tristram, the well-known 
ornithologist, who has visited Palestine for the 
purpose of elucidating its natural history on 
four se te occasions. His most recent work, 
the Fauna and Flora of Palestine (London, 
1884), is admirable, a credit to his own name 
as a naturalist, as well as to the committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, by whom this 
ortion of the survey of Western Palestine has 
een published. 

With the aids now available for correct 
renderings of Bible animal and plant names, 
the revisers of 1885 ought to have produced 
better results than were possible for the trans- 
lators: of 1611. This they have done. The 
result as a whole evinces great care, diligence, 
and judicious discrimination. If identification 
still remains doubtful, it is because, in such 
cases, modern researches have failed to throw 
light. There are, however, exceptions to every 
rule; and here and there, I think, the revisers 
have not been quite successful. In the course 
of these remarks I will mention ajfew instances. 
The “‘ unicorn” of the Authorised Version has 
of course properly disappeared from the text 
of the Revised Version, and ‘‘ wild ox ”’ stands 
in its place; but there appears in the margin 
(Numb. xxiii. 22) the alternative rendering of 
‘‘ox-antelope” as the explanation of the 


Hebrew reém. Ihad thought that this claimant 
to represent the fierce animal of the Book of 





Job and the Bible generally had at last been 
slain, never to rise again. I have myself, on 
various occasions since 1860, pierced it through 
with many arrows; but the ox-antelope still 
survives! The identification of the Hebrew 
reém with the wild ox (Bos primigenius) is one 
of the most certain of Bible animal names. 
It rests on philological evidence, for the Assyrian 
rimu clearly denotes this same wild bovine ; on 

ictorial evidence, for the Assyrian monuments 

epict it admirably; on mtological evi- 
dence, for the bone breccia of the Lebanon 
have revealed the teeth of this once common 
wild ox of Palestine and the adjacent countries ; 
on historical evidence as a definite inhabitant 
of Palestine, fora hunting record of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. informs us that this monarch slew 
some of these wild rimu ‘‘ in the country of the 
Hittites and at the foot of Lebanon,” the 
exact spot where its teeth have been discovered; 
on ideographic evidence, for the Accadian char- 
acter is a pictorial or hieroglyphic figure of an 
ox’s head, while all the references in the Bible 
are exactly suited to this large and fierce wild 
ox. The claim of the ‘‘ox-antelope,” which I 
suppose is intended for the Antelope leucoryx 
(Pall.), rests solely on the philological evidence 
of the Arabic rim, a quiet, inoffensive creature ; 
and commentators have at last, with one con- 
sent, recognised the Bos primigentus to be the 
reem of the HebrewScriptures. It is a pity, there- 
fore, that the marginal rendering of the Revised 
Version occurs at all; it ought to be erased. 
“In cases of doubt,” the revisers say, ‘‘ the 
alternative rendering has been given in the 
margin”; but in this case there is not a shadow 
of doubt. ‘‘The white doe of Golius” (Arab. 
Lex.), if not in colour so pure and in character 
so saintly as Wordsworth’s ‘‘ White Doe of 
Rylstone,” has no better claim than it to repre- 
sent the indomitable reém of the Hebrew Bible. 

A servile adherence—I use the term simply 
in its etymological meaning—to the renderings 
of the Authorised Version may be seen occasion- 
ally in the treatment of certain names by the 
revisers. The Hebrew word tsiphéni (SDD) 
or tsepha (YD) occurs five times in the Bible 
as the name of some kind of serpent. In the 
Authorised Version we have that ugly word 
‘‘cockatrice”? three times in the text and 
‘‘adder” in the margin (Isa. xi. 8; xiv. 29; 
lix. 5); in Jer. viii. 17, ‘‘ cockatrice”’ appears 
in the text with no marginal reading ; in Prov. 
xxiii. 32, the Authorised Version has ‘“ adder” 
in the text and ‘‘cockatrice” in the margin. 
The revisers in all cases but one (Jer. J.c.) 
follow the exact path of the Authorised Ver- 
sion, substituting the word “basilisk” for 


‘‘ cockatrice ” in the text with ‘‘ adder ” in the | ? 


margin; but, because the Authorised Version 
has ‘‘ adder” in the text and ‘‘ cockatrice ” in 
the margin of Prov. J.c., the Revised Version, 
true to its servility, has ‘“‘adder” in the text 
and “basilisk” in the margin. In the margi 

of Jer. l.c., ‘adder ” is given as the alternative 
of ‘‘basilisk” by the revisers, whereas the 
Authorised Version has no marginal reading. 
Why was not the Hebrew word unifo 
rendered ‘‘adder” in the text? then there 
would have been no need of any marginal 
alternative. The basilisk, excluding the modern 
technical name of a genus of South American 
lizards, is as fabulous a creature as the 
cockatrice; in fact, it is really only another 
name for the same beast. If the Revised Ver- 
sion has gained something in euphony, it has 
unhappily preserved the mythical idea involved 
in the name of basili Perhaps the translators 
of the Authorised Version did not intend the 
fabulous mongrel, half bird, half serpent ; but it 
is curious to note that even Sir Thomas Browne 
did not altogether disbelieve the popular myth 
of the ‘‘ death-darting eye” of the basilisk, for 
he says ‘‘ there is no high impro!-ability in the 





relation” (Works, i., p. 264, ed. I do 
not think that in this instance there 
occasion to resuscitate the ashes of the medi 
monster involved in the corrupt word ‘‘cocka- 
trice,” or implied in that of ‘‘ basilisk.” This 
fabulous creature has long ag like the 
phoenix, been consigned to “ki - 
middens” of zoological folklore, Still, 
the Biblical records contain in themselves 
evident or probable allusions to ideas moré or 
tana weigrs ad Poeatly the plasnse (Aste: 
*alakah, satyrs, an ibly the i or~ 
ed Version saaieal of ge | — . 18, it is 
ight that a marginal notice should apprise us 
of the fact ; and this, in two of the above cases, 
the revisers have properly done. I do not 
think, however, that we should rely very much 
on ee tradition. pap or Se —— 
‘that very strong grounds shou 
before we aie the recognition of a oe 
though beautiful and significant, legend”. 
ge lc. Speaker’s Commentary) is most just. 
e authority of Aquila and the Vulgate, in 


their ee of the Hebrew word 


tsiphéni, per influenced the revisers—as it 
did Bochart in his conclusions—in their retain- 


ing ‘‘ basilisk ” in the text of the various pas- 
sages. Thestory of the basilisk killing with its 
breath appears to be, like many other stories, 
of Egyptian origin; certainly it ap in 
Horapollo (i. 1.; ii. 61), where it is said of the 
Egyptian drd (uraeus), “‘which in the Greek 
language signifies basilisk.” This, therefore, 
is the cobra snake. The Greeks added to the 
wonderful — of the basilisk; and Pliny, 
among the Latins, has of course not forgotten 
to speak of them, while mediaeval fashion has 
made further augmentations. But I maintain 
that the simple Biblical notices of the tsiphénit 
warrant no certain mythical element, and that 
some extremely venomous snake—i.e., the cobra, 
is meant. For this the word ‘‘adder” is a 
very good popular name, and “‘ well under- 
standed of the people.” This cannot be said 
of ‘‘ basilisk.” 

A few of the Old Testament eet on | 
be clearly identified: the shephtphén (15°2W) 
mentioned in Gen. xlix. 17, for instance 
—‘Dan shall be a serpent (WI2 generic) 
in the way, an adder [shephiphén, specific] in 
the path, “inat biteth Usher horses heels,” 1m 
The revisers are exact here. The ‘“‘ adder” of 
the text is well explained in the margin as the 
‘‘horned snake ”—a decided improvement on 
the alternative rendering of ‘‘ arrow-snake” in 
the Authorised Version. The horned snake 
(Cerastes hasselquistii) is that little creature 
which occurs on the Egyptian monuments, &c., 

assim, and which has the phonetic value of 
the letter f. Dr. Tristram shall illustrate this 
venomous little snake’s habits as alluded to in 
Gen. l.c.: ‘‘I have known,” he says, ‘*my 
horse rear and shake with terror on descrying 
this little, but deadly, serpent coiled up in the 
depression of a camel’s footmark on the pa 
before us” (Fauna and Flora, p. 147). The 
Hebrew pethen (72) of Ps. lviii. 5—“‘ the deaf 


y adder which will not hearken to the voice of 


charmers ”—is doubtless the cobra (Naja haje, 
Lin.), which is now rare in Palestine, but is 
‘* well known in the plains and downs beyond 
Beersheba.” “ar 
In both these instances the context of the 
passages supplies us with the very b- 
able, if not certain, meaning of the Hebrew 
words; but complete reliance, simply and 
solely, on such philological evidence as is 
afforded by similarity of sound between Hebrew 
and cognate Semitic words is often dangerous. 
The instance of reém has been already given. 
It seems to me that we have a similar one in 
the rendering by the revisers of the Hebrew 
word kippéz (15), which occurs only in Isa. 
xxxiv, 15; “There” (in Edom) “shall the 
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kippéz make her nest, and lay, and hatch, and 
gather under her shadow.” The Authorised 
Version translates ‘‘ great owl”; the Revised 
Version and a host of commentators, from 
Bochart down toCheyne, depending solely on the 
meaning of a similar word in Arabic, Kipphaza 
(sic in Bochart), render the Hebrew word by 
‘‘ arrow-snake.” In the first place, Knobel 
and Kuenen consider the whole passage corrupt. 
Certainly the LXX. must have read kippéd 
instead of kippéz, because they render the word 
by éxivos; and kippéd is the reading of some 

ebrew MSS. hat was the reading of the 


whole passage by the LXX. it would diffi- 
cult to determine. The followixg is their ver- 
sion of Isa. J.c.: ‘‘There the hedgehog has 


made its nest, and the earth has preserved its 

oung in safety ; there have the stags met, and 

ave seen each other’s faces.” But, taking the 
text as it stands, surely such expressions as 
‘* making a nest, laying, hatching, and gather- 
ing under her shadow,” are more suitable to 
a bird than to a snake. The idea of incubation 
seems to be implied in the expressions used ; 
and, among snakes, the pythons alone in- 
cubate theireggs. The Pythonidae are confined 
to the tropics ; all other oviparous snakes leave 
their eggs to the heat to hatch; other snakes, 
as the poisonous species, are viviparous, and 
the idea of hatching (Hebrew ‘“‘ cleaving”’) the 
egg is unsuited tothem. But what is Bochart’s 
arrow-snake (d«oyrias) 2 The Arabic word 
occurs neither in Golius nor in Freytag. I 
believe it is found only in Avicenna, who 
describes the snake as lying in ambush in trees, 
and leaping off upon any passing traveller; 
hence its name kipphaza, ‘‘ the leaper.” Some 
kind of tree-snake seems to be meant; but the 
arboreal vegetation which its presence implies 
would be no characteristic of a desolate region. 
Though there is no absoluteauthority for the ren- 
dering “‘ great owl,” such a bird is certainly quite 
in place amid ruinous sites, and must be pre- 
ferred to Avicenna’s tree-serpent in all respects. 

The Leviathan of the Authorised Version is 
retained in all cases, and explained as the 
‘*‘erocodile.” The text-reading of Job iii. 8, 
where the Authorised Version renders livydthan, 
“their mourning,” is now correctly rendered 
“leviathan,” referring to the crocodile. The 
word agmén (1228, Job xl. 25, Hebrew text) 
is in the text of the Revised Version rendered 
‘“‘rope”—‘*Canst thou put a rope into his 
nose?” The marginal reading, “a rope of 
rushes,” should have been given in the text. 
There is probably allusion to the custom among 
the old Egyptians of ing a reed or rush 
through the gills of the fish which they caught 
in order to carry them conveniently—a custom 
often adopted by modern anglers. The general 
idea seems to be—‘‘Canst thou draw out the 
crocodile with an ordinary fish-hook and 
attached line? Canst thou carry him home on 
a rush-rope like a fish?” At any rate, be the 
precise idea what it may, the agmén (D328, agam, 


‘“‘@ marsh”; ¢f. the Assyrian agammu) must | ©4 


mean @ reed or rush (rope). Why was the 
definite translation shunted to the margin ? 
The precise meaning of the word Cinnim 
on oe been difficult to determine. 

e Revised Version retains “the lice ” of the 
Authorised Version in the text, and gives 
‘‘ sand flies or fleas” in the margin of Ex. viii. 
16. One might have dispensed with the fleas, 
for which insect there is a definite Hebrew 
ward, par’osh, i.e., “the jumper.” Mosquitoes 
have been proposed, which rendering is sup- 
posed to be sanctioned by the LXX., cxviges, 
oxvires—a&a word which in Greek is not used to 
denote any special insect. In the margin of 
Isa. li. 6—“‘the earth shall wax old like a 
rr: and they a dwell therein shall die 

: anner ”— tevisers say ‘‘ perhaps 
like gnats ”—a rendering which many eam 





tators adopt. According to Brugsch, the 
Hebrew word is to be referred to the Egyptian 
khenemms, ‘‘ the mosquito.” As, however, the 
insect of the Egyptian plague cannot with 
certainty be identified, the Revised Version is, 
I think, right in retaining the old rendering. 

The marginal renderings of the Revised Ver- 
sion, like those of the Authorised Version, are 
often more correct than those of the text. The 
shw’dlim (O"29W) of Ps. lxiii, 10—* they shall 
be a portion for foxes ”—are evidently jackals. 
Samson’s three hundred animals would also 
be jackals, which hunt in packs and eat dead 
bodies, which foxes do not. Of course, the 
revisers were perfectly aware of all this. Why, 
then, is the correct translation refused admit- 
tance into the text? Another instance of mar- 
ginal shunting may be seen in Micah i. 16, 
“enlarge thy baldness as the nesher ("W3).” 
The head and neck of the griffon vulture (Gyps 
fulvus), devoid of feathers, at once proclaim 
the bird; the idea is not applicable to an 
eagle. Why, then, do we find “eagle” in the 
text and “vulture” in the margin’ Why is 
the error of the Authorised Version still re- 
tained ? 

The “ gier-eagle,” Hebrew rakham (SIT) of 
Lev. xi. 18, Authorised Version, has made way 
for the correct rendering of ‘‘ vulture”; but it 
has, in Lev. xi. 13, deposed the old Authorised 
Version rendering of ‘‘ossifrage,” Hebrew 
peres (DB), i.e, ‘the breaker,” or ‘‘ bone- 
breaker.” The bird in question is almost cer- 
tainly the limmergeier, or bearded vulture 
(Gypaétus barbatus, Lin.), the ossifraga of the 
Latins; and the word ossifrage, by its deriva- 
tion, points out the bird, and answers to its 
Hebrew name. The word gier-eagle certainly 
is equivalent etymologically to the technical 
name of the genus gypaétus, i.e., ‘‘vulture- 
eagle ”; but its mongrel Anglo-Dutch composi- 
tion is an objection to it, and I doubt if anyone 
would recognise in ‘ gier-eagle” the bird 
denoted. The ‘‘horse-leech,” Hebrew ’alikah 


(my), of Prov. xxx. 15, Authorised Version, 
retains its place in the text of the Revised Ver- 
sion. Whether the word signifies a leech or 
the monster ’al#kdh that sucks the blood of 
men, one cannot positively say ; the ‘‘leech” 
has the support of the LXX. 83éAaa and Vul- 
gate sanguisaga, and it is well to retain it. 
The marginal reading of ‘“‘ vampire” is an ap- 
propriate translation of the ghost-like ‘aldkah 
of the Targum in Ps. xii. 8, which, like the 

houl of the Arabian Nights, was supposed to 
one an insatiable appetite for the blood of 


men. : 

As to the shaphdn (}DW), or Syrian hyrax, 
the revisers could not do otherwise than retain 
the “‘coney” of the Authorised Version, as 
they have explained in the Preface. For this 
little animal ‘‘there is no familiar English 
uivalent” ; “‘ the stony-rocks for the hyraces”’ 
would be both grating on the ear and altogether 
unintelligible to ordinary readers. The Hebrew 
word is explained in the margin to denote ‘‘the 
Hyrax Syriacus, or rock-badger”; the latter 
name is the translation of the German Klipper- 
dachs, or Schieferdachs, which, to the Germans, 
no doubt definitely represents this special 
animal. Rock-badger, however, is not a good 
name, because it erroneously suggests affinities 
with a badger. The hyrax, or Palestine coney, 
like the hare, was certainly regarded errone- 
ously by the Hebrews as a true ruminant, 
despite the futile attempts sometimes made to 
show that they did not so regard it. ‘‘ A diffi- 
culty of which Bishop Colenso made so much” 
is cleared up as follows. ‘‘The Syrian hare, 
though we read ‘ he cheweth the pr yet it is 


not a true ruminant. But the Hebrew word 
means only re-chew, which the hare certainly 





an 


appears to do.”* The old Hebrews perfectly 
understood the process of rumination in its 
essential character. The expression ‘‘ cheweth 
the cud,” though not strictly the literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew words, is rightly re- 
tained by the Revised Version, because it is 
familiar to all; but the literal meaning is 
definitely explained in the margin of Lev. 
xi. 4, as ‘“bringeth up” the cud, lit. 
‘* causeth it to come up” (Hebrew ’dlah, Hiph. 
part.) ; and this identical e ion is used in 
the case of the hare (arnebeth) and shaphan, 
just as in that of cattle and true ruminants, 
As a matter of fact, there is no allusion what- 
ever to the mechanical trituration of food by 
the teeth in the Hebrew words, though of 
course “chewing” and “re-chewing” were 
understood as part of the process of rumination; 
but re-mastication is not definitely implied in 
the Hebrew expression. The precise Hebrew 
word meaning ‘‘ to chew” is V7, cdrath, ‘ to 
cut,” ‘‘ divide,” as in Numb. xi. 33—“‘ the flesh 
...ere yet it was chewed.” The Hebrews 
must have often witnessed the silent ascent of 
the food-pellet up the oesophagus of an ox into 
the mouth for re-mastication. The Hebrew 
word for “‘ cud,” 773 (gérah), is, doubtless, to 
be referred to the softer form of "73 = 774 
“to roll”; hence, in Isa. xvii. 6, we have 
272, gdrgar, a “berry,” from the idea of 
roundness, the result of rolling. Gérah (‘ cud”) 
is not definitely connected with the onomato- 
poetic root, 172, ‘to gargle,” ‘‘to ruminate,” 
certainly not because (as we are gravely in- 
formed in Tregelles’ edition of Gesenius’s 
Lexicon) ‘‘ rumination is usually attended with 
a gurgling noise” (!) Of the swine (Lev. xi. 7) 
which ‘‘cheweth not the cud,” we find the 
expression in Hebrew, literally, ‘‘ rolleth not 
the pellet”; in all other instances, the synony- 
mous expression of ‘‘causeth the cud or pellet 
to ascend” is used. So much for the “ re- 
chewing” explanation in the hare case, and 
the way in which one of the late Bishop 
Colenso’s difficulties is disposed of. 

The ‘‘mules” which Anah found in the 
wilderness as he fed his father’s asses (Gen. 
xxxvi. 24) have of course disappeared. ‘‘The 
yémim”’ (D'D577), the aquae calidae of the Vul- 
gate are ‘“‘hot springs.” The difficult 
in Esther viii. 10 is rendered by the Revised. 
Version ‘‘ he sent letters by posts on horseback, 
riding on swift steeds that were used in the 
king's service (O° DWM, of Persian origin) 
bred of the stud” (O°312777 °23). The margin 
reads ‘‘ swift steeds, mules, and young drome- 
daries,” which latter animals the Authorised 
Version understands. There is no authority, 
however, in favour of rammdcim, meanin 
“camels.” If akhashterdnim may be refe 
to the Persian estar, ester, ‘(a mule,” rather 
than, as Haug and Bertheau contend, to the 
Persian Khshatram, ‘‘a crown” (royal), then 
the benei hdrammdcim will be an epexegesis of 
akhashterintm—“ mules, foals of mares.” This 
is no idle tautology, for mules whose dams are 
mares are now, and always have been justly 
considered, more valuable than those whose 
dams are asses. The Arabic ramacat is explained 
by Freytag as ‘‘ equa, quae adhibetur ad pullos 
educendos.” The Revised Version, however, 
has much in its favour, and one can be quite 
content with its text rendering. The “ lap- 
wing” (MD°D77) of Lev. xi. 19, Deut. xiv. 18, 





* Aids to the Student of the Holy Bible, p. 42. 
This very useful and, on the whole, very reliable 
work, notwithstanding a few orthodoxical fallacies, 
forms the second part of the ‘‘ Variorum Teachers’ 
Bible,”? London, 1880, by four eminent Hebrew 
scholars. This edition is quite a marvel of learned 
research, patient industry, judicious discrimina- 
tion, and critical acumen. No student should he 
without it. 
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of the Authorised Version, has been prope rly 
replaced by ‘‘hoopoe”; and the ‘ cuckoo” 
(FIT), Adpos, larus, LXX. Vulg. by “‘sea- 
mew” — xi. 16). The badger-skins (éréth 
tekhdshim) which formed the outer covering of 
the ark and other sacred things, out of which 
also shoes or sandals were made, now more 
correctly appear as ‘‘seal” or ‘“‘ porpoise 
skins.” 

I do not propose to notice the names of 
any precious stones or minerals, with one 
exception. Surely the word mw, though 
always translated ‘‘brass” in the Authorised 
Version, does not denote that metal. There is 
no evidence in Scripture, nor in ancient art- 
remains, I believe, to show that zinc was known 
to the early Hebrews; consequently brass, 
which is a compound of copper and zinc, was 
unknown. Bronze, however, a compound of 
copper and tin, was known to the ancients: so 
that when the material is spoken of as a fabri- 
cated article, the word should probably be 
rendered by “bronze”; when it is used to 
denote ore dug out of the earth it should be 
translated ‘‘copper.” It must 7 be an 
oversight on the part of the revisers that they 
have left us such misrenderings of the Author- 
ised Version as “‘ out of whose hills thou mayest 
dig brass” (Deut. viii. 9), and ‘‘ brass is molten 
out of the stone” (Job. xxviii. 2). 

W. Hoveurton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOHN HARVARD’S AUTOGRAPH. 
Liverpool: April 15, 1886, 

This very interesting subject cannot well 
remain where it is left by Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
letter printed in the ACADEMY of November 7, 
1885, which I have only just seen. 

I was quite aware of the nature of the volume 
containing the Recepta; and Mr. Schuckburgh 
cannot do otherwise than admit that, so far as 
concerns the matter in hand, it is a book of 
accounts pure and simple. In proof of this, 
and for other purposes, I am going to quote 
the Emmanuel Tercentenary volume—to which 
I am sure Mr. Shuckburgh will offer no objec- 
tion—where are these words of the Master 
on the point to which I have adverted: ‘ All 
the record the college possesses of the residence 
. John Harvard is found in one entry, which 

. « only a minute of the money paid 
i him as admission fee to the college” (pp. 
14, 15). And on the next page are these words, 
which were spoken by Prof. Norton, the dele- 
gate of Harvard University: ‘‘ Not a word of 
his [Harvard’s] writing is 10wn to exist, save 
two signatures in your ancient books now in 
charge of the Registrary of the University” 
(p. 16). Further on (p. 66) is a note of the 
editor devoted to J hes Cearvend, and giving ‘‘a 
facsimile of his signature for the M. A. degree 
in the Registry of the University.” Now, I 
ask if the college had possessed an autogra : 
of John Harvard, would (a) the Master, w 
refers to the very line, have abstained eas 
saying so; and (b) Prof. Norton’s words have 
been published to the world long after they 
were uttered, without one line of remark ; and 
(c) the editor, a late fellow, have been silent 
on a matter of such extreme interest when he 
was dealing specially with John Harvard’s 
autograph? To this inquiry I will only add 
that the editor under whose care the volume 
appeared was Mr. Shuckburgh himself. 

But to pass over other points, and to come 


| now to the practical part of what I wish to 





say: Will not Emmanuel College, as in a 
manner the Cambridge n of 
ohn Harvard’s name, issue a little pamphlet 
with accurate facsimiles, including the two un- 
doubted signatures, in which I of. ah suggest 
that one point to be treated of shoul 
whether the persons entering were in the habit 
of recording their payments and writing their 
names; or whether it is held that John 
Harvard alone followed this course? If Iam 
wrong in my view I shall be exceedingly glad to 
be convinced of my error, and no one more 
heartily welcome a third autograph of John 
Harvard, especially as remaining in his own 
college of Emmanuel. At present I find 
nothing to shaken the view I have already ex- 
pressed in the ACADEMY, which was arrived at 
upon a careful examination of the Recepta 
made before I knew what opinion was enter- 
tained by anybody else. E. DISNEY. 








‘‘ MODERN WHIST.” 

Birmingham: April 17, 1886. 
In the AcADEMy of April 10 Mr. Minchin 
reviews very kiadly my treatise on Modern 

Whist. He speaks of it as “ a concise descrip- 
tion of the modern game,” but regards the 
claim to originality as untenable. If he will 
refer to the review of it in to-day’s Field, 
edited by ‘‘ Cavendish,” he will see it held up 
as very original, and condemned on that 
account. Probably the truth lies between 
these opposite views. Mr. Minchin is correct 
in stating that it is not original, because it isin 
accordance with modern practice; but up to 
the present there has been no complete book 
on whist except “Cavendish,” and that does 
not assign playing to the score _~ the winning 
game the importance justified by the practice 

of the finest players a the — 
CLEMENT DAVIEs. 
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Fray, April 30, 7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: ay 
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rowning Society: “ Begwning as a 
Setiaaainen ””? by Mr. Howard 8. Pea 

Sangpess, & May 1, 1.30 p.m. Royal Institution: annual 








SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON DYES AND PIGMENTS. 


The Chemistry of the Coal-tar Colours. By 
Dr. R. Benedikt. Translated by Dr. E. Knecht. 
(Bell.) This compact technical handbook 
affords a good illustration of the way in which 
a practical art may be scientifically expounded. 
The main subject of the volume is introduced 
in a series of explanatory paragraphs having 
reference to the chemical and physical properties 
of colouring matters, their relations to various 
fibres, their employment in dyeing, and the 
chief modes of testing their purity. Then the 
dye-stuffs derived from the aniline series, from 
Ft enol, and from anthracene, are described and 
iscussed; separate chapters are devoted to the 
so-called ‘‘ Azo-dyes”’ and to artificial indigo. 
The chemical formation, structure and relation- 
ships of the several colouring matters are 
explained with a degree of ess and care 
unusual in English handbooks of this kind, 
while every page affords ample evidence of an 
intimate acquaintance with the practice of the 
dye-house. The translator has made several 
additions to the German original. The work in 
its present form gives a very favourable impres- 
sion of the value of the instruction given in the 
Dyeing Department of the Technical College at 
Bradford where Dr. Knecht is head master. 
In technical and scientific details we have not 
been able to find a single point to which we 
could take objection, but we do not think that 
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ustice is always done to English colour-chemists" 
. W. H.'Perkin’s discoveries arenot adequately 

recognised in such a passage as that on p. 3, 

where we are simply told that in 1856 ‘‘ Perkin 

repared mauveine, the first aniline dye, on a 
ge scale.” 


Organische Farbstofe. Von Dr. R. Nietzki. 
(Breslau: Trewendt.) This is a separate 
reprint of the article on Organic Colouring 
Matters in the new edition of the Encyclopaedie 
der Naturwissenschaften. Twenty pages are 
given to natural, and one hundred and twenty 
to artificial, colouring matters. It is needless 
to say that nothing but a very inadequate 
treatment of the former group coul 
realised in so restricted a space. If this were 
all, if the accounts of the chief natural colour- 
ing matters were accurate and brought down 
to the present state of our knowledge, we 
should not have very much to say against the 
ne which we have pointed out. 
But when we find not even a mention of such 
animal pigments as haemoglobin and turacin, 
and not a word about oenolin or colein, natural 
indigo or chlorophyll, then we are forced to 
own that the subject of the Natiirlich vorkom- 
mende Furbstoffe not been adequately dis- 
cussed in this article, however completely it 
may have been treated in other places in the 
encyclopaedia now in course of publication. 
Then, too, we find, here and there, statements 
which are no longer exact. For instance, it is 
not now true, as stated on page 16, that the 
source and the circumstances of the production 
of purree or Indian yellow ‘are almost 
unknown.” 


The Artists’ Manual of Pigments. By H. C. 
Standage. (Crosby Lockwood.) A _ trust- 
worthy guidebook to the study and choice of 
pigments for the use of artists is still wanting. 
Field’s Chromatography is not without merit ; 
but it gives no information as to the adultera- 
tion of pigments, no tests for their a no 
precise details as to their degrees of perman- 
ence when used with various painting media. 
From the two volumes of Eastlake’s Materials 
for a History of Oil-Painting many valuable 
hints may be gathered. There are also'several 
treatises on the manufacture of particular pig- 
ments or groups of pigments, and there is at 
least one somewhat recent werk (that of 
Riffault) in which the preparation of pigments 
in general is described. But the special require- 
ments of painters are not completely met in any 
of the volumes to which we have referred. The 
author of such a work as that which we want 
must not only be a sound chemist, but he 
must have a thorough acquaintance with the 
technique of painting. Were he something of a 
— i so much the better. Anyhow a 

owledge of chemistry is an absolutely neces- 
sary qualification. . Standage, whatever 
may be his merits as an artist, is not a chemist, 
although on the title-page of his “manual” 
he informs us that he shows “the composition, 
conditions of permanency, adulterations, effects 
in combination with each other, and the most 
reliable tests of purity” of artists’ pigments. 
In justification of our verdict as to the un- 
soundness of the chemical statements made by 
Mr. Standage, a few of his more conspicuous 
mistakes may be cited. He informs us that 
baryta white or barium sulphate sometimes 

has two equivalents of hydrogen and is 
own as the acid sulphate of barium” 
(p. 1). What he ought to have said should 
have been Something like this: ‘‘Baryta 
white occasionally contains traces of free 
sulphuric acid; any sample which, after 
ving. been moistened with pure water, 
reddens & piece of blue litmus paper, should be 
rejected.” But how does our author proceed 
to test for free sulphuric acid? On page 3, he 
the reader to “add a few fragments of 


| , . 

‘ loaf sugar to a largely diluted solution of the 
pigment, and evaporate to dryness. A black 
charred residue indicates free sulphuric acid.” 
Nowhere does he inform us how he makes a 
solution of the insoluble barium sulphate ; 
moreover, the sugar test, even if properly 
applied, is both clumsy and inappropriate in the 
case of baryta white. We have forgotten to state 
that Mr. Stand affirms that this pigment 
contains 137 equivalents of barium, 32 equi- 
valents of sulphur, and 64 equivalents of 
oxygen—a complex composition indeed! We 
must not waste more ink in proving, by 
further quotations, the value of Mr. Standage’s 
chemical teaching. 








PHILOLOGICAL PERIODICALS. 


THE Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
Polite Literature and Antiquities), dated 
wpe | 1886, contain two good papers—one 

by a fellow of Trinity, Mr. Louis C. Purser, 

a careful account of the copy of Cicero’s Letters 

in Harl. 2682; the other, by Rev. J. Olden, on 
culebath, a mysterious word, which puzzled 

O’Curry and Sieg Reeves, but is proved by 
a gloss recently printed by Prof. Windisch to 
mean ‘‘ flabellum,” the liturgical fan used in 
the Greek church to drive away flies from the 
sacred things. It seems a compound of cwil 
(fly) and *febath, a derivative of 4/vebh, Fick iii. 
289, and would thus correspond with the Low- 
Latin muscifugium. The President’s reading and 
explanation of the Ogmic inscription at Kenfig 
in Glamorganshire seem an elaborate parody 
of the papers with which the late Mr. Brash 
used to amuse the readers of the Archaeologia 
Cambrensis. 


THE Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1884-5 “ggeeamneona Press) contain 
several very valuable papers—by Mr. Monro, 
on “‘ Homeric Questions” ; by Mr. Pelham, on 
the ‘‘ Lex Curiata”; by Mr. Snow, on ‘‘ Indo- 
European Words for Fox and Wolf”; and 
others. But we regret to see so much space 
taken up by some impossible etymologies of 
custos, puvAdrrev, &c. It is a good thing that 
the society should print its Transactions. It 
would be better were it found possible not to 
print everything. 

THE fourth part of the thirty-ninth volume 
of the German Oriental Society’s Zeitschrift 
contains ‘‘Selected Specimens of the Bihari 
Language ” (stories and songs, with transla- 
tions and notes), by Mr. G. A. Grierson. 
The veteran Sanskritist, Dr. Bohtlingk, criti- 
cises some recent editions wf Sanskrit law- 
books, and has a paper entitled ‘‘ Zur indischen 
Lexicographie,” consisting of notes on Whit- 
ney’s Roots, Verb-forms, &c., and the German 


some strange mistakes of the translator, Prof. 
Zimmer: the intransitive ing, “stir,” is ren- 
dered by ‘“‘regen,” ‘‘bewegen,” instead of 
‘sich bewegen ”; so char, ‘‘move”—also in- 
transitive—is misrendered ‘“‘bewegen”; yam, 
yach, ‘‘reach,” is actually rendered by “sich 
erstrecken, reichen”’; vrt, ‘‘ turn,” by ‘‘ wenden, 
drehen,”’ instead of ‘‘sich drehen”’; and at, 
‘‘cut in pieces,” by ‘‘zusammenhauen.” There 
is also an elaborate paper, by August Miiller, 
on the catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the 
Khedivial Library at Cairo. 


THE new number of Bezzenberger’s Beitrage 
contains two important papers by Bartholomae 
on Old-Iranian Grammar and Armenian pho- 
netics. F. Bechtel connects rpi{w, perf. rérpiya, 
regularly from a root tpry, with Anglo-Saxon 
thrysce (thrush), and F. Froehde gives a number 
of other Greek etymologies—e.g., Béerpuxos, 
cognate with Modern High-German quaste, 
éyidoua: with Latin jocus, xépuu8os with Sanskrit 





¢rvga, xopés with Lithuanian Zdras, the particle 


translation of that work. Béhtlingk points out | 8 





elev with the Sanskrit evam, eva. He also con- 
nects the Teutonic stem bera- (whence English 
bear, “‘ursus”) with the Lithuanian bdéras, 
“brown”; the Anglo-Saxon bysig (now busy) 
with Sanskrit bhdsh ; the Modern High-German 
diimisch, dimlich, with Latin tému-lentus, San- 
krit tdémyati; the Latin caero- in caerimonia 
with the Modern High-German hehr and 
Sanskrit cerw; the English clot with Sanskrit 
guda, “‘ ball,” from *gulda; the Latin pila with 
Sanskrit pidaka, pitaka (from *pildaka, *piltaka) ; 
the English flint, felt, with Sanskrit pinda, 
pindtia. Lefmann equates Greek AeFovt-, Latin 
leon- with Sanskrit ravant, ravana. 


A PosTHUMOUS essay, by Prof. Georg Curtius, 
on the Latin perfect in -vi and -ui, appears in 
the Berichte of the Royal Saxon Society of 
Sciences, 1886, where it is followed by an essay 
by Prof. Windisch, on the drama, ‘‘ Mrccha- 
katika,” and the Krshna legend. 


THE Revue critique of April 12 contains an 
elaborate review. iy Prof. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, of the Old Irish text of Yogail Troi, or 
‘The Destruction of Troy,” as printed by Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, partly privately, at Calcutta 
in 1882, and partly in the Irische Texte (II., 1) 
at Leipzig in 1884. There is also a long letter 
by Dr. Hugo Schuchardt, in reply to a criti- 
cism of if Beny in a previous number of the 
Revue upon his treatise on Phonetic Laws. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
London: April 18, 1886. 

As Mr. Roby has done me the honour of 
asking my opinion of the Cambridge scheme of 
Latin pronunciation, and as Mr. Ellis does not 
seem likely to say anything at present, I ven- 
ture to make a few remarks. 

As a whole, the scheme seems to be more 
worthy of general assent than any of its pre- 
decessors. I find nothing to disagree with in 
the simple vowels. I merely add that long 
must have had the “narrow ’”’ sound of Frenc 
u, short y the corresponding ‘‘ wide” (open) 
sound, parallel to long and short i. In the 
diphthongs, would it not be better to keep the 
older true diphthongic pronunciation of ae and 
oe nearly as in English by and boy (both of 
which end in what is y a rather close e) ? 
As regards v, I should say that, even if our w 
were not its exact sound (which I believe it 
was), it would still be its best representative in 
practice. And the pronunciation of Latin is, 
after all, mainly a practical question. We want 
@ pronunciation which will harmonise with and 
strengthen the learner’s associations with the 
written symbols —a pronunciation which could 
be written correctly from dictation without any 
ide but the ear. We want a pronunciation 
which would do justice to the sonorous majesty 
of the language, and which, above all, would 
reproduce to the ear the varied metrical effects 
of quantitative verse. 

The tirst requisite is, therefore, a rigorous 
observance of vowel-quantity and consonant- 
doubling. This, again, postulates consistent 
marking of long vowels not only in all ele- 
mentary text-books, but also in all editions of 
Latin authors. No Sanskrit scholar would 
write a line of Sanskrit, whether in devanagari 
or in Roman transcription, without marking 
the quantities; and it ought to be made a test 
of scholarship to do the same in Latin. The 
final requisite is—phonetically trained teachers. 
To such the teaching of a rigorously quantita- 
tive pronunciation would offer no difficulties, if 
once the requisite text-books were provided, 
while to unphonetic teachers it is, and always 
will be, an impossibility. The pupils must, of 
course, be taught to mark the ictus in verse 
with a distinct stress to which the prose stress 
must be completely sacrificed, the teacher 
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keeping time by means of audible taps, or, 
better still, a metronome, It is only by such 
means that beginners can be got out of the 
habit of making such words as tristia into 
disyllab’es. At first, slurred vowels should be 
omitted entirely, until the sense of time has 
been fully developed. Again, it is only a 
phonetician who can teach that clear, pure 
Italian pronunciation of the long vowels which 
should be insisted on in Latin, if only as a 
preparation for the intelligible speaking of 
modern languages, 

I would sum up by saying that a scheme of 
reform of Latin pronunciation which is not 
backed by a school of phonetics is practically 
useless, and a mere delusion, I have not time 
to say anything on the very difficult question 
of the pronunciation of final m, important as 
it is from a practical point of view, except that 
I should be very glad if some more com- 
petent authority would subject Seelmann’s 
views to a detailed criticism. H. Sweet. 








A BASQUE QUESTION. 
San Remo: April 12, 1886. _ 
Prince Bonaparte’s long quotation of his 
own words shows better than any argument 
of mine that his insinuation (my quoting 
part only of his words) is perfectly gratui- 
tous. The supplied words do not change 
an iota of my remarks; and every line of 
them, from my point of view, would call 
for correction. Prince Bonaparte continues 
his questions, and says: ‘‘Do not duna la, 
dezakenala, . . . confirm my assertion that n 
may perfectly well not be suppressed before /?” 
Any schoolboy will see at once that Prince 
Bonaparte’s own examples, instead of confirm- 
ing, destroy his assertion; n is not followed 
here by /, and consequently the suppression of 
is not wanted. I have thus nothing to correct 
in what I said formerly, nor to recognise any 
error. 
As a close discussion appears to be uncon- 
rong to Prince Bonaparte’s mind, I asked for 
acts, er him to produce any upset- 
ting << es. Ambiguous phraseology, or sen- 
tences like these, afterwards disavowed, are of 
no use: “ As to zuela, it is much more natural 
to admit that the suffix (/a) is simply added 
than to imagine a law traversed by the most 
pable facts.” There is no imagining of 
aws; there is the application of a well-estab- 
lished law, according to which / cannot follow 
n; consequently zwen+la becomes zuela. Zuen 
is the original word, not zue. Zue is a corrup- 
tion. The study of the language has 
shown that n is dropped by popular pro- 
nunciation, like English 4 in ‘“ ’orse” and 


‘’appy.” When driven into a corner to 
quote the “palpable facts which traverse 
the rule,” that Prince Bonaparte can 


do is to disavow his own words, saying, 
“Tt is to defy me to quote an example [palp- 
= facts] which I have never asserted to 
exist.” 

IT have objected only to that part of Prince 
Bonaparte’s statement about the ‘‘ double 
future’ where he says that ‘‘ it is not indicated 
in any grammatical work.” I did not claim 
the priority of having pointed out this future, 
as it has no importance whatever. Any foreign 
schoolboy learning English will at once dis- 
cover, say, the two forms of the English future 
(" shall” and ‘ will’’). My calling Prince 

onaparte’s erroneous statement, for politeness 
sake, ‘‘a slip of the pen,” remains thus entirely 
and solely applicable to him. 

The relation between the form of the relative 
pronoun (not pronouns), and the local adverb 
non (not local adverbs), was for the first time 
pointed out in my Grammar, p. 60. To attempt 
to correct me with my own words, wrongly 
understood, does not succeed, And besides 





this, the reply is again ‘ 4 cété dela question ” ; 
it has nothing whatever to do with nongo and 
nondik, which, according to Prince Bonaparte’s 
theory, ought to be, but never are, nogo and 
nodik, 

Finally, if Prince Bonaparte does not wish to 
be answered, he had much better not put the 
questions, and, above all, not couple my name 
with his theories. And as I have not the same 
disdain as he has for phonetic laws, I cannot 
agree with him that the time spent on the 
criticism of theories which would bring us back 
to the days of Larramendi, and even much 
earlier, is ‘‘time lost for science.” 

W. van Eys, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Durine the work of the Royal Commission 
on Accidents in Mines a large number of safety 
lamps were subjected to experiment at Garswood 
Hall, at Llwynypia, and at Woolwich. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Burt suggested, in the House of 
Commons, that this historical collection of 
lamps should be preserved entire in the Museum 
of Practic:l Geology. Mr. Childers received 
the suggestion favourably; and the series of 
lamps, numbering upwards of two hundred, 
has accordingly been transferred to the museum, 
where it is now m9 | exhibited, and may be 
advantageously studied in connexion with the 
final report recently issued by the Commission. 


HaraLpD Bruun, of Brunswick, the publisher 
of several scientific periodicals, announces a 
new Jahresbericht, dealing specially with recent 
advances in the microscopical study of bacteria 
and other pathological micro-organisms. It 
will be edited by Prof. Baumgarten, of Kénigs- 
berg. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Part II. of the series of ‘‘Old Latin Biblical 
Texts” will be published very shortly by the 
Clarendon Press. It contains Portions of the 
Gospels according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, 
from the Bobbio MS. (k), now numbered g. vii. 
15 in the National Library at Turin, together 
with other fragments of the Gospels from six 
MSS. in the libraries of St. Gall, Coire, Milan, 
and Berne (usually cited as n, 0, p, a, 8, and 
t), edited, with the aid of Tischendorf’s Tran- 
scripts and the printed Texts of Ranke, Ceriani, 
and Hagen, by the Bishop of Salisbury, Prof. 
Sanday, and the Rev. H. J. White. It is illus- 
trated with two facsimiles. Part ITI. is in the 
press, and will be published in the course of 
the present year. 


Messrs. Deiauton, Bett & Co., of Cam- 
bridge, will publish immediately, under the 
title of Massa Ba’arab, a new edition of the 
Hebrew text of Romanelli’s travels in Marocco 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
with preface, notes, and life of the author by 
Dr. 8. M. Schiller-Szinessy. An English trans- 
lation will follow later. 

A BIBLE History in Persian, and the Book of 
Common Prayer in Urdu (Roman character) 
will shortly be published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


M. FREDERIC GODEFROY, compiler of the 
Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue frangaise, is 
now engaged upon a yet more formidable 
undertaking. This isa ‘‘ Repertoire universel de 
la langue irangaise écrite et parlée,” containin, 
(1) all the words, and also all the dialectal an 
orthographic modifications of words, which 
have been used from the origin of the French 
language to the present day, with a notifica- 
tion of their date; (2) the most important 
words of provincial patois, excluding Provengal, 
but including Walloon and the speech of the 
French cantons in Switzerland, of Canada, 





Mauritius, Martinique, &c.; (3) a list of the 
principal proper names, both of ms and 
places, which are found in the old texts, with 
an explanation ; (4) a sketch of French gram- 
mar, and of the laws governing the formation 
of words in French and in the several patois. 

Mr. H. SweEer’s Elementarbuch des gespro- 
chenen Englisch is reviewed by Hausknecht in 
the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung of March 27 ; and 
the Oxford Studia Biblica by H. Rénsch in the 
Philologische Wochenschrift of the same date— 
both very favourably. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Ouirton SHaxsPere Soctrety.— (Saturday, 
March 27.) 


J. H. Tucxsr, Ese., in the Chair.— Marlowe's 
‘* Faustus’’ was the play for consideration. Miss 
Emma Phipson and Mr. G. Munro Smith each 
wrote on the play generally. Miss Phipson said 
that although we may be impatient with the small 
result achieved by the pce of unlimited 
power, yet when we dwell on the lofty problems 
of the play we become impressed with the in- 
tensity of the writer’s genius, and think that 
surely it must have been to Marlowe that Shak- 
spere refers in Sonnet Ixxxvi. At atime when the 
realms of thought were being thrown open to all, 
Marlowe could make his hero question the tempter 
about hell and heaven, sure of the interest of his 
audience in such subjects. In Faustus we see the 
worthlessness of mere scholarship without human 
sympathies or without some motive to give a 
definite paso to life. Marlowe’s other heroes— 
Tamburlaine, Barabbas, the Duke of Guise—were 
great because they determined to succeed in what 
they set themselves todo. The Good Angel, who 
shows a most unfeeling indifference to Faustus’s 
fate, represents the spirit of mediaeval Christianity. 
—Mr. Munro Smith considered that Marlowe ought 
to stand condemned for failing to represent the 
story of Faustus in a sublime and light, and 
all the more so because there are passages in the 
play which show that he had a great gift for 
realising powerful episodes and a keen glimpse 
into character. The dramatic form is also bey 7 
The reason why Faustus sold himself to the de 
ought to be the great argument of the early part 
of the play; but it is at once evident that he will 

ield, and the reason is difficult to 

pon the attainment of his desires the weakness 
of the character is strikingly shown. He does not 
behave as a learned and high-souled ambitious 
man, but as Kit Marlowe would have behaved at 
one of his favourite taverns. Faustus’s agony 
before he sinks is finely told, but it is so terrible 
that it has no place in a work of art.—Dr. J. N. 
Langley read a paper entitled “‘The Church ». 
Knowledge as exemplified in the Faust-legend,” 
in which (taking Mr J. A.Symonds’s statement that 
men upon the eve of the revival of learning believed 
that the power supposed to have been enjoyed by 
the ancients could only be regained by the suicide of 
the soul), he traced the influence of this harsh 
doctrine. The early monks stepped, but not 
hastily, from a renunciation of human society to a 
renunciation of human learning, and here were the 
seeds of the antagonism between religion and 
knowledge. Instances were brought forward 
illustrating the latent opposition between the spirit 
of the universities and the spirit of the Ohurch, 
As times went on, the possessors of human know- 
ledge were credited with having obtained it by 
Satanic compact—a view which the Reformation 
cherished and fostered. It was at a period of such 
opinions that the Faust legend found a fertile soil. 

he opportunity to bring in under no favourable 
auspices popes, cardinals, and monks would give a 
spice to the whole, and gratify the antipat of 
the Reformers, while they could lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that by representations such 
as these they were most forcibly illustrating and 
applying the text, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
If the supernatural element has now entirely died 
out, the essential doctrine taught in the legend is 
still maintained by some obscure sectaries, that all 
human learning and seculer knowledge is, at best, 
a doubtful, if not a dangerous, possession.—Mrs. 
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C. I. Spencer read a paper on ‘‘The Theology of 
* Faustus,’’’ sayi t, had we been ignorant of 
Marlowe’s character, we might have, from the 
mere choice of subject, been warranted in attribu- 
ting to him a certaip gravity of mind and belief of 
theol dogma; but knowing his immorality 
and disbelief in revelation, we have proof only that 
he saw in the story a fitting subject for his genius. 
Doubtless the disproportion between Faustus’s ex- 
pectations and the result was intended by the 
author, and in Faustus’s despairing cry we hear the 
echo of ‘This also is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” The doctrine of eternity of Ew ogee 
which is generally supposed to be of value as a 

motive, no such effect with Faustus, 

ly believed in it, notwithstanding some 
assertions to the contrary made in bravado. 
Mephistopheles’s description of hell is a great im- 
provement on the m idea. The play is 
atziking for the fulness of its theology, and the 


who 


subtle manner in which the wor of the soul 
are Although Faustus here only 
an on 


e, Hazlitt is ny tgs only in calling 
him “a rude sketch”? but in describing him 
as ‘‘a personification of the pride of will and 
eagerness of curiosity sublimed beyond reach of 
fear and remorse.”” On the contrary Faustus is 
no exception to the rule that conscience doth make 
cowardsofusall. Indeed, his fluctuations between 
determination and fear, repentance and reckless- 
ness, give the keenest interest to the unfolding of 
the ; and his finel agony of remorse and 
( forth all our pity and makes it a true 
tragedy. We have here, in brief, the tremendous 
drama that is always Pg Fragen struggle 
? 


between evil and, tween man’s freewill 
and the grace of between the powers of 
darkness and the powers of light. It is another 


paradise lost; but here all is dark and lurid with 
no prophecy of a paradise regained to throw a ray 
of cone upon the scene and charm our “ un 
steps oyer the burning marl.’’ But Satan is not 
the prime mover here. It is the man himself, but 
the temptation is the same—knowledge sought 
for only that it may place the possessor on an 
equality with God. Faustus’s crime is not only the 
pursuit of magic, but a vow of an utter warfare 
against God, In offering mercy after this Mar- 
lowe reveals a sense of the infinitude of the Divine 
love which belongs to an earlier school of theology 
than that of the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
.—-Miss Emily I. Smith wrote on ‘‘ Mephis- 
ilis,”” saying that it would be difficult to 
@ more feeble and commonplace spirit. 
He ig neither clever nor wicked, and his insipidity 
is only assed by that of the Good Angel. The 
arguments he uses with ™austus are more deterrent 
than otherwise. Mariowe should have endowed 
with a little more intellect one who was to be the 
tempter of a scholar.—Mr. OC. H. Herford sent a 
communication on ‘‘The Influence of ‘ Faustus’ 
on the subsequent Elizabethan Drama.” In this, 
which consisted of the proof-sheets of a chapter 
from his forthcoming Studies on the Literary 
Relations of England and Germany, Mr. Herford 
pointed out that, although the story of Faustus 
was at the a. the to Mag — of the 
con! ons h literature, yet 
Marlowe's choice of the subject for a drama dus 
extremel . It was one of his characteristics 
that for c effects he went to new and 
untrodden regions. Through his adoption of the 
story it became popular to a wonderful extent 
among English people. e in itself the bond 
Was @ piece of tragic material of the first rank, yet 
ochre pen the popular taste by rendering the 
of the mysteries whose occupation was gone, 
again dramatically possible, and that upon a stage 
as aiaakelel , = fatiatees of ‘ Faustus’”’ 
not only by the opportunity of 
borrowing its a ge motive, but ane bya dusive 
ta connect a hero with English surround- 
the person of 
at —— 
: » consistently 
With his own style and with the popular story, deal 
with the feats of the “frolic Friar” in a mood less 
sombre than that of Marlowe. Yet there are 
in Greene's play in which may be seen the 
uence of Marlowe even in its 


Tee also in th 
Begley Fie stn en fe hg rae wih 


: 





this and in Greene’s play are to be seen the dif- 
ferences in the treatment of the main incident. 
Faustus buys his power, and has to pay for it; 
Bacon extorte it without pretence of buying; 
Fabell 4 it on credit, and tears up the bill. 
The English Faustuses might be less famous than 
the German, but they had the prestige of success ; 
and ove imagines the complacency with which an 
Elizabethan audienee would regard the national 
champions who had enjoyed all the privileges of 
Faustus without paying forthem. Barnabe Barnes, 
in ‘‘The Divil’s Charter’? (1607), borrowed Mar- 
lowe’s most lurid colouring, but he had not the 
tragic power to deal dramatically with the story of 
Alexander VI., whose successful Poy ny was 
attributed to a formal contract with the devil. The 
strange etism of ‘ Faustus’’ palpably affected 
other writers. On im tions of the most varied 
cast that one profoundly simple but overpowering 
situation left an impression not easily effaced. 


Cugmicat Socrety.—(Annual General Meeting, 
Tuesday, March 80.) 


Dr. Hugo Mutter, President, in the Chair.—The 
President delivered an address, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract : The number of fellows of 
the society is now 1,459, 31 of these being honorary 
foreign members. 111 new fellows have been 
elected since the last anniversary meeting; 8 
fellows have withdrawn, 19 have been removed on 
account of arrears, and 16 have died. 104 papers 
have been communicated to the society during the 
year. This is not only a great advance upon the 
ow year, when the{number was 67, but is the 
gest number hitherto attained, with the one 
exception of 1880-81, when the number read was 
113. The last number of Z'ransactions is conse- 
quently one-third larger than that of the previous 
ear. The President is inclined to think that this 
creased activity is due in no inconsiderable 
degree to the fact that the various new laboratories 
which have been established in the country during 
the last few years are now gradually entering upon 
their full duties; and he is of opinion that we may 
look forward with confidence to a continuous and 
steadily increasing development in the pursuance 
of scientific chemical work in this eountry. New 
bookcases have been filled up at the society’s 
expense during the year, and thus considerable 
additional space has been secured for the library. 
The subject ——_ of the library has just been 
issued to fellows. The council are greatly indebted 
to Prof. McLeod and to Mr. Warington for the 
assistance they have rendered in preparing this 
catalogue, as well as to the librarian, Dr. Thorne. 
After are on the recent incorporation of the 
Institute of Chemistry by royal charter, the presi- 
dent expressed his gratification at being able to 
testify to the manifest progress in the activity of 
the society, and to the otherwise prosperous con- 
dition of its affairs. In conclusion, he proceeded to 
discuss briefly the conditions which affect the cul- 
tivation of scientific chemistry in this country. 
The treasurer, Dr. Russell, then read his report, 
giving an explanation of the balance-sheet. He 
said that the funds of the society were in a satis- 
factory state, the income for the year having been 
£3,743, and the expenditure £3,108, leaving a 
balance in hand of £635, a sum that would make 
it possible to fund the life compositions received 
di the year. The following were declared 
officers and council for the ensuing year: 
ee: Dr. Hugo Miiller; vice-presidents who 
ve filled the office of president: Sir F. A. Abel, 
Dr. Warren De la Rue, Prof. Frankland, Dr. J. 
H. Gilbert, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, Prof. A. W. 
Hofman, Prof. W. Odling, Dr. W. H. Perkin, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, Sir H. E Roscoe, and Prof. A. W. 
illiamson; vice-presidents: Mr. W. Crookes, 
Prof. J. Dewar, Mr. David Howard, Prof. G. D. 
Liveing, Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. W. A. Tilden ; 
secretaries: Dr. H. E. Armstrong and J. Millar 
Thomason ; foreign secretary: Dr. F. R. Japp; 
treasurer: Dr. W. J. Russell; ordinary members 
of council: H. T. Brown, Prof. T. Oarnelley, 
M. Carteighe, Prof. Frank Clowes, A. E. Fletcher, 
R. J. Friswell, Prof. R. Meldola, R. Messel, 
J. A. R. Newlands, S. U. Pickering, Prof. W. 
Ramsay, and Thomas Stevenson. 


Socrery or Antiquaries.—(Thursday, April 8.) 
Tux Present in the Chair.—Mr. Stuart Moore 





read a paper on the death of Edward II., showing 
from wardrobe accounts and other contemporary 
records, that the traditional account of the method 
of the murder was not known at the time. The 
story first appears in the chronicle of Adam of 
Mirimuth. The statement of historians that the 
king’s funeral was secret is disproved by the 
account of the expenditure thereon, from which 
Mr. Moore read extracts, showing the usual 
sumptuous display of a royal funeral.—Mr. Waller 
read a paper on a double-handed sword of state 
exhibited by Mr. Seymour Lucas. The blade, 
which probably belongs to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is marked with a fox or wolf, 
originally a mark of German manufacture, though 
it was imitated by English cutlers. There is an 
inecription recording its repair in the following 
century, by a mayor whose name is obliterated, 
and the town of which he was mayor is not men- 
tioned.—Two charters of Henry III. and Edward I. 
granting a fair to the Abbot of Westminster were 
exhibited. They were discovered in St. Margaret’s 
Church.—Major Cooper exhibited a bronze mor- 
dant or strap-bag, of the fifteenth century, orna- 
mented with S. H. C. and a figure of St. Ohris- 
topher.—Sir John Maclean exhibited a bronze 
censer cover of perpendicular design and a box of 
the weights of gold coins temp. Jac. I.—Certain 
proposed works at Bath, which will tend to the 
destruction of the Roman remains there, were dis- 
cussed and protested against. 


New Suaaxspgre Society.—(Friday, April 9.) 


A. H. Butuzn, Esq., in the Chair.—Dr. Furnivall 
read a paper by Mr. Robert Boyle, of St. Peters- 
burg, on ‘‘ Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger.’’ 
The main object of the ~~ was to justify Sir 
Aston Cockaigne in his claim that his friend 
Massinger was a fellow-author with Fletcher, just 
as Beaumont was. Mr. Boyle had already assigned 
‘* Henry VIII.” and ‘‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen ’”’ 
to Fletcher and Massinger as joint writers. He 
now showed in what other plays generally attri- 
buted to Beaumont and Fletcher only Massinger 
took part, and declared that none of the three had 
any hand in ‘‘The Old Law,” ‘‘The Noble 
Gentleman,’’ ‘‘ The Lovers of Candy,”’ and *‘ The 
Faithful Friends.’”” Mr. Boyle first stated the 
metrical and aesthetic characteristics of Beaumont’s, 
of Fletcher's, and of Massinger’s work—finding in 
Massinger’s versification a continuation of Shak- 
spere’s, but in Massinger’s women an in-grain 
corruption of nature by which they could not fail 
to be distinguished from those of other writers: 
love with him was never ideal. The most marked 
peculiarity of Massinger was his continual repro- 
duction of himself. From about 1,000 parallel 
passages from him, collected by Mr. Boyle in 
Englische Studien, the most striking were cited. 
The Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger plays were 
then divided by Mr. Boyle into nine groups, and 
the shares by each author pointed out.—The 
Chairman, while praising . Boyle’s paper 
generally, took strong objection to his denying to 
Shakspere any part in ‘‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men.’”’ Mr. Bullen quoted with fervour the invo- 
cation to Mars, and paralleled it with part of 
“The Tempest” ; but he found himself, on this 
question, in a nest of heretics, who told him that 
they desired no better proof than his reading of 
it that the invocation was not Shakspere’s: fine 
it was, but too Miltonic and turgid for Shakspere— 
it rang with a false ring.—A lively discussion took 
place on this, and ‘‘ Henry VIII.,”’ &c. 


AntuRopotocroaL InetrtuTE.—(Zwesday, April 13.) 


Pror. A. H. Keanz, V.-P., in the Chair,.—Mr. H. 
Ling Roth read a paper on “‘ The Origin of Agri- 
culture.’”” He commenced by briefly reviewing the 
ideas entertained by savages as to the origin of 
agriculture among them; then criticising the views 
held ,by scientific men of the present day on the 
subject, he discussed the conditions generally 
accepted as necessary to be fulfilled wherever agri- 
culture is to flourish. He laid special stress on 


the fact that with savages the want of food could 
not possibly be an inducement to cultivate the soil ; 
but considered that, from the social condition of 
women in barbarous life, and their connexion with 
the soil, they probably neues the first steps 

led whole nations to become 
e then described what he thought 


which ultimatel 
agriculturists. 
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ht have been the first step; the rotation in 
which plants became domesticated ; the three 
homes of agriculture, and its spread among the 
uncivilised ; and wound up with a few words on 
the development of agricultural implements.—A 
A paper on the Sengirese, by Dr. Hickson, was 
also read. 








FINE ART. 


The Lake Dwellings of Ireland; or, Ancient 
Lacustrine Habitations of Erin, commonly 


called Crannogs. By W. G. Wood-Martin. 
(Dublin: Hodges & Figgis; London: 
Longmans. ) 


Tr is now forty years since the attention of 


the scientific world was first called to the 


lake dwellings of Ireland’ by the late Sir 
William Wilde’s account of the discovery of 
the crannog at Lagore. During this period 
over two hundred of these ancient habitations 
have been discovered ; and, although only few 
of the sites have been explored in any thorough 
or scientific manner, the results which have 
been obtained constitute a very large propor- 
tion of the existing materials for the study of 
the prehistoric archaeology of Ireland. The 
wonderful discoveries which began some 
thirty years ago in Switzerland, and the 
results of more recent researches in Scotland 
and in England, have shown that the Irish 
‘‘ crannogs ” are examples of a type of struc- 
ture which in its essential features was 
common to the prehistoric populations of 
widely separated parts of Europe. Whether 
the extensive diffusion of this remarkable 
form of dwelling is to be ascribed in any 
degree to community of race or to mutual 
intercourse between the various peoples who 
adopted it, or whether the coincidence may 
be fully accounted for by the similarity of 
the circumstances in which those peoples were 
placed, is a question on which confident 
opinions have often been expressed, but which 
can scarcely yet be said to be ripe for solution. 
Before any general conclusions can be safely 
drawn from the results of the exploration 
of lake dwellings, it is necessary that the 
whole of the ascertained facts should be 
rendered readily available for comparative 
study. So far as the Irish part of the 
subject is concerned, this condition has until 
now remained unfulfilled. The present volume, 
by Col. Wood-Martin, is the first attempt 
which has been made to bring together the 
information hitherto only to be obtained by 
personal visits to museums and assiduous 
reading of articles scattered through the 
journals and transactions of various anti- 
quarian societies. The work is not remark- 
able for literary merit; but its style is fairly 
lucid and straightforward, and the author has 
wisely confined himself to an exposition of 
the known facts, without indulging in un- 
rofitable hypotheses. All the crannogs 
itherto discovered are enumerated, and, so 
far as possible, the situation and the con- 
struction of each are described, with notices 
of ‘the principal objects found in them. 
Quotations are given from Irish writers relating 
to the use of crannogs as fortresses, or to the 
mannere and customs illustrated by the articles 
that have been discovered. The evidence 


with regard to the existence of lake dwellings 
in other countries and in different ages is 
presented at sufficient, but not dispropor- 
tionate, length. Col. Wood-Martin’s quota- 





tions are obviously in most cases second-hand, 
and the frequent misprints in well-known 
proper names seem to show that in this part 
of his subject he is not on ground very familiar 
to him; but it is nevertheless a convenience 
to have the passages brought together. A 
large portion of the interest of the book lies 
in the illustrations, which consist of fifty-one 
full-page plates, and 238 figures within the 
text. Many of these are from drawings by 
the well-known [Irish archaeologist, Mr. 
W. F. Wakeman, to whom Col. Wood-Martin 
expresses his indebtedness for much valuable 
information. 

One noteworthy difference between the 
Irish lake dwelling and the similar structures 
of Switzerland is, that while the latter belong 
exclusively to prehistoric times, the former 
continued to be used, at any rate as places of 
temporary security for life and property 
during periods of tumult, down to the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. In the 
Irish wars of the reign of Elizabeth the 
“‘stockaded islands”? were the kind of fortifi- 
cations that gave most trouble to the English 
forces; and there is even some evidence tend- 
ing to show that new crannogs were con- 
structed by Anglo-Norman barons in the 
thirteenth century. In many cases one and 
the same lake dwelling has been found to 
contain a series of relics ranging in date from 
the bronze or the neolithic age to the times 
of the Tudors or the Stuarts. It is obvious 
that the evidence afforded by the exploration 
of the crannogs requires to be carefully 
sifted, with the aid of wide and exact 
archaeological knowledge, before it can be 
profitably applied to support or impugn any 
theory respecting prehistoric culture. 

So far as I am able to discover from Col. 
Wood-Martin’s descriptions, it does not 
appear likely that any of the Irish crannogs 
can ever have belonged to the remarkable 
type of lake-dwelling described in Herodotus’s 
well-known account of Lake Prasias, and 
represented by some of the Swiss remains, 
in which a wooden platform was supported on 
piles above the surface of the lake, leaving 
free course for the water below. The Irish 
structures are, in fact, artificial islands, 
formed by enclosing with stakes a circular 
area, usually about sixty to eighty feet in 
diameter, which was then filled up with 
branches of trees, stones, and earth. On the 
top of this substructure was placed a plat- 
form composed of one or two layers of round 
logs, ‘‘ generally mortised into the upright 
piles, kept in position by layers of stone, clay, 
and gravel” ; and above this came the flooring 
of earth and stones, on which one or more 
huts were erected. The crannogs which 
were used as strongholds in historic times 
are frequently stated to have been sur- 
rounded by a palisade of sharpened stakes, 
which the English soldiers on more than 
one occasion discovered to be an unex- 
pectedly effectual defence. Although the 
general principle of construction is the same 
in all the examples that have been explored, 
the details vary very considerably, according 
to the special necessities of the sites. An 
examination of the plans and sections furnished 
in Col. Wood-Martin’s book can scarcely fail 
to result in a feeling of astonishment at the 
high degree of intelligence and the enormous 
industry which the builders of many of these 





island fortresses must have possessed. It 
does not seem easy to agree with the author 
in thinking that the so-called log-huts found 
at Inver and at Kilnamaddo, formed of 
planks, in the shape of a box with rectangular 
sides, could have been intended to be in- 
habited. An apartment of only four feet 
high appears more likely to have been meant 
as a storehouse for valuables than as a 
dwelling or a sleeping chamber. 

It is remarkable that human bones have 
only in two or three cases been discovered 
in or near the Irish lake dwellings. One of 
these instances was at Ardakillan, where a 
canoe, sunk in the lake beside the crannog, 
contained, besides a spear-head and a bronze 
pin, a man’s skull, bearing the marks of 
twenty different sword-cuts! Probably the 
owner of the skull was slain in an assault on 
the island fortress. , 

Several of the objects represented in the 
plates deserve notice on account of the 
striking beauty of their ornamentation. The 
most remarkable in this respect are the two 
bronze sword-sheaths (containing #ron swords) 
found at Lisnacroghera ; a bronze brooch from 
Lagore, and another from Ardakillan; and 
the very tasteful and ingenious fragments of 
decorative pattern engraved—for what pur- 
pose it is not easy to guess—on two leg-bones 
of deer, again from Lagore and Ardakillan. It 
does not appear that there is any evidence to 
determine the date of these objects, except 
what may be furnished by the character of 
the work itself, which, to an untrained eye at 
least, seems to have much in common with 
the style of ornament characteristic of Irish 
illuminated MSS. 

The only serious omission which I find in 
Col. Wood-Martin’s book is that of a biblio- 
graphy of the books and articles in which 
further information may be found respecting 
the crannog sites, and the history of their 
exploration. The author may be congratulated 
on having produced a work which will be 
read with interest both by learned and un- 
learned, and which cannot fail to advance the 
study of the prehistoric archaeology of Ire- 
land. Henry Braver. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BARNARDINO FUNGAL. 
Siena: April 17, 1886, 

The London papers record the sale of a 
picture by a Siena old master in the Graham 
collection for the handsome pric: of 410 
guineas. As the name of the painter, Bar- 
nardino Fungai, is not much known out of his 
own city, I will say a few words concerning 
this artist, whose style of painting, though 
much inferior, earned for him the title of “the 
Andrea Mantegna of Siena. His critics re 
his work as “hard”? and tagliente, without 
creative power, but correct in drawing, and of 
great care and minuteness in detail. 

He was born in the year 1460, and died in 

1530. His art was learned from the celebrated 
Matteo di Giovanni di Siena, one of whose fine 
works, lately taken from & monastery here, 
now adorns the National Gallery in London. 
A Siena MS. volume by Romagnoli caustically 
observes : 
‘* One who has not the simplicity of the trecentisti, 
or of the good guattrocentisti, although on these he 
had modelled himself, could never attain the 
grand style of Sedoma, Peruzzi, Pacchiarotti, or 
Beccafumi, but must remain within the limits in 
which we sce Fungai in his pain - 
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The same writer records the purchase of a 
circular picture representing the “Blessed 
Virgin surrounded by Saints” by a friend in 
London in 1827. I see the — just sold 


is a “ Virgin and Child surrounded by Cherubs 
in the midst of a Landscape.” Are the two 


identical? Is might be easily ascertained, as 
Romagnoli gives his friend’s name, which I 
omit only because the writing is almost illegible. 

The family of Fungai, so-called from Fonga, 
a Village five miles distant from the Camollian 
Gate of Siena, was of plebeian origin, but 
numerous and influential, and gained import- 
ance from the valuable support it lent to Pan- 
dolfo Petrucci the Magnificent, who, although 
he upset the liberties of the republic by a 
colpo di mano on July 22, 1487, afterwards did 
for the glory of Siena what Lorenzo il Mag- 
nifico had done for the rival Florence. 

I find among the armorial bearings of Siena 
patricians those of the Fungai, which, as the 
name implies, are three mushrooms on a blue 
field. We may also accept them asa — of 
the family being ennobled rapidly after the 
success of the painter, who was of an age in 
1487, says the MS. of Romagnoli, ‘‘di ben 
manezziare il ferro” as well as he did the 
brush. 

A favourite subject of this painter was the 
**Coronation of the Virgin,” and many of his 
productions are to be admired in the gallery 
and churches of Siena, notably in the Carmine, 
the Servi, and Fonteguista. 

Barnardino Fungai married Madonna Chon- 
tessa in 1484, who brought him a dowry of 
500 florins. They left two sons, Girolamo and 
Battista; but the family seems to have become 
extinct about the year 1600, for after that date 
the name is no longer found on the roll of the 
Contradar. WILLIAM MERCER. 








NOTES ON ART.AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE project for erecting a permanent memorial 
to the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti has now 
taken a definfte shape, the committee having 
intrusted Mr. J. P. Seddon with the task of 
designing a drinking fountain, in the centre of 
which is to be placed a bust of Rossetti by Mr. 
Madox Brown. The plaster model of this 
bust, with Mr. Seddon’s drawings, are now 
temporarily placed in the refreshment corridor 
of the South Kensington Museum. It is 
intended to set up the fountain opposite or near 
Rossetti’s house in Cheyne Walk. Among the 
subscribers are Lord and Lady Mount-Temple, 
Lord Aberdare, Sir F, Leighton, Sir J. E. 
Millais, Sir F. Burton, Mr. Robert Browning, 
Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Holman Hunt, and the 
late Sir Henry Taylor. The hon. secretary is 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman, who will be glad to 
receive further subscriptions at 46 Marlborough 
Hill, N.W. 

Mr. ERNEST Hart will commence, on May 4, 
a series of three lectures at the Society of 
Arts, on “Japanese Art Work,” including 
metal work, old lac, porcelain, pottery, picture 
books, and drawings, The lectures will be 
illustrated with examples of the great Japanese 
masters, from the - orth A cen to the 

resent date, including the work of the Miéchin, 

orin, Sosen, Hokusai, Keuzan, and others. 
Aloan exhibition of specimens from Mr. Hart’s 
collection of historic Japanese works of art, will 
be on view in the library during the course of 
the lectures, 


' Tue Antwerp Museum has acquired, at the 
mae of 200,000 francs (£8,000), the picture b 
mbrandt, known as *‘ A Portrait of a Dutc 
Burgomaster,” which was prior, to 1789, in the 
Orleans Gallery. 
| THE Exhibition of the Maitres du Siécle, now 
open in Paris for the benefit of the Sceurs 
Oblates de l’Assomption, is of much interest, 


as the pictures are lent by private collectors, 


and are for the most part unknown to the 
public. They comprise Bonnat’s ‘‘ Portrait of 
Victor Hugo” and Corot’s ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” Besides pictures by the greatest 
artists of the present century, such as Dela- 
croix, Gericault, Ingres, Millet, Rousseau, 
Troyon, &c., the exhibition includes some 
works of the eighteenth century by Choudin, 
Fragonard, Greuze, Pater, &c. 

THE Greyfriar, a ‘‘ chronicle in black and 
white,” which takes the place at Charterhouse 
of the ordinary school magazine, has now 
finished its third year of existence. The two 
last numbers are notable for work by famous 
old Carthusians. One of these is a facsimile of 
an original cil sketch by Leech, of ‘‘ Mr. 
Briggs and New Cob”; the other is a 
reproduction, in photo-aquatint, of one of 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s earliest water-colour 
sketches. The subject is the so-called ‘‘ Forum 
of Nerva,” drawn by him at Rome in 1817. 
We are glad to see that the Greyfriar has been 
able to maintain so well the high promise of its 
first start, as brilliant as it was novel. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

THE fourth Philharmonic Concert on Thursday 
evening, April 15, had an attractive programme, 
though there were no novelties. The Eroica 
symphony was well performed, with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan as conductor. Miss Fanny 
Davies made her first appearance at these con- 
certs, and gave an admirable rendering of Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s rarely heard Concerto in C 
minor. The work is not a particularly exciting 
one, but one cannot fail to admire the com- 
poser’s skill, and the music throughout is full of 
charm. Bennett wrote it at the age of eighteen. 
Miss Davies played the difficult pianoforte part 
with accuracy and finish, and at the close was 
loudly applauded, She has gained in confidence 
without showing any trace of affectation or 
exaggeration. Herr Joachim played Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto to perfection; and the 
audience expressed their satisfaction in the 
usual manner, i.e., by applauding until the 
great violinist played an encore. As be at first 
clearly refused, it would have been better not 
to have yielded. The public may have a right to 
ask for an encore, but should not have the 
power to force an artist against his will. The 
programme concluded with Spohr’s tine over- 
ture, ‘‘Jessonda.”” Miss G. Griswold was the 
vocalist. 

We regret that we were unable to be present 
at the pianoforte recital by Liszt’s pupil, 
M. Stavenhagen, at the Prince’s Hall on Friday 
evening, April16, The programme consisted 
entirely of Liszt’s compositions; and, from all 
accounts, the youthful artist showed wonderful 
command of the key-board, and by his brilliant 
performances won much applause. The pro- 
gramme included two pieces played in London 
for the first time—a Sposalizio from the 
** Années de Pélerinage”’ and a Sonnetto di Pe- 
trarca in A flat—and concluded with the fan- 
tasia on ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” specially re-arranged 
by the composer for the occasion. M. Staven- 
hagen has yet to show how he can interpret 
classical music. Liszt himself was present at 
the concert. 

Liszt’s ‘‘ Elisabeth” was performed last 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace by the Novello 
choir under Mr. A. C. Mackenzie's direction, and 
with the same solo vocalists as at St. James’s 
Hall, The performance was a remarkably fine 
one. The composer, who was present, was 
received with enchusiasm. There was an im- 
mense audience, 

The Countess Ali Sadowska gave a matinée 
last Monday afternoon at Prince’s Hall. 








The programme was}[entirely devoted to 
the works of Liszt, and contained songs 
and various solos. The concert commenced 
with the pleasing Poéme Symphonique 
Orphée, arranged by Saint-Saéns for piano, 
violin, and violoncello. It was played by 
Messrs. Coenen, Buziau, and Hollman. There 
was a large audience, in consequence, probably, 
of the announcement that it was Liszt’s 
last attendance at a public performance pre- 
vious to leaving England. farewell to the 
composer, written by W. Beatty-Kingston, was 
spoken by Mr. C. Fry. The public cannot 
suddenly have got to like Liszt’s music, having 
hitherto shown itself indifferent in the matter. 
During the past fortnight, three phonic 
poems, one of the concertos, about twelve piano- 
forte solos, and quite as many songs have been 
given, while the *‘ St. Elisabeth” oratorio has 

m performed no less than three times. All 
the music has been received with enthusiasm ; 
but this may easily be explained by the presence 
of Liszt. Honours were paid to the man rather 
than tothe composer. If any one doubts this, 
time, we think, will undeceive him. It will take 
more than a fortnight to convert the public, if 
ever this should come about. 

Seftor Sarasate gave the first of five concerts 
last Monday afternoon at St. Jumes’s Hall. In 
the matter of concertos he was decidedly 
generous, for he played the two great ones by 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. He played also 
his own showy piece, ‘‘ Zigennerweisen.”” The 
programme included orchestral music by Beeth- 
oven, Schubert, and Liszt, under the direction of 
Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
playing was 
audience, 

THE popular concerts came to an end last 
Monday evening. In the first part of the pro- 
gramme Miss A. Zimmermann played with 
Herr Joachim three of the Bralims-Joachinm 
Hungarian Dances, and Mr. Max Pauer with 
Sigiior Piatti three of Schumann’s “ Stiicke im 
Volkston.” The concert commenred with 
Brahms’ Sextett in B flat. In the second pars 
Mdme. Schumann played three of Mendels- 
sohn’s favourite ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” and took 
part with Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus and 
Piatti, in Schumann’s noble pianoforte Qin- 
tett in E flat. The performance of this work 
was all that could be desired. It was Mdme. 
Schumann’s last appearance in London this 
season, and her beautiful playing was 
thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by a 
crowded audience. Let us hope that she will 
soon pay us another visit. The vocalist was 
Miss L. Lehmann, and she met with much 
success. J. 8S. SHepiock. 


Sefior Sarasate’s admirable 
fully appreciated by a large 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER will publish in May 
a Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, with a 
Bibliography of Enzlish Writers on Music, 
compiled and edited by Mr. James D. Brown, 

f the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Special 
attention has been given to contemporary 
musicians and to the history of musical peri- 
odicals, 

A VALEDIOTORY address, handsomely illu- 
minated, was presented to the Abbé Liszt from 
the London branch of the United Richard 
Wagner Society at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, April 17, Mention was made in it of 
the services which he had rendered to the cause 
of Wagner. As president of the Richard- 
Wagner Verein, the Abbé evidently felt 


flattered by the compliment paid to him, 
and replied in most gracious terms, referring 
with becoming modesty to what he was please: 
to call the insignificant service he had rendered 
to the Wagnerian movement, and with deep 
emotion spoke of the irreparable loss caused by 
the death of the master. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Zoroaster,” &c. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THIS AUTHOR, 


ENTITLED 


SARRACINESCA, 


Will begin in the MAY Number of 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Published Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 





THE NEW IRISH NOVEL. 
This day is published, Cheap Edition, 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. 


EMILY LAWLESS, Authcr of ‘‘A Chelsea Householder,” ““A Mil- 
lionaire’s Cousin.” Secoad Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A realistic and truthful depiction of existing conditions in Jreland.” 
blin Irish Times. 
“*A very remarkable Irisht ale. It has humour, it haw style, aud sense, 
and sympathy.” —Daily News. 





This day is published, 


SERMONS by a LAY HEAD- 


GEEMASTER. By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A., Oxon., Head 
ex Master of Loretio School. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 





FOURTH EDITION, with Additional Matter, 


FROM KORTI to KHARTUM. By 


Colonel Sir CHARL!'S W. WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &c, lute 
Deputy Adjutant-General (Inteiligence Branch), Nile Expedition, Crown 
8vo, with Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 
“We may give our unqualified i to its as the record 
of one ot the most remarkable enterprises in military history.”—TZimes, 
* One of the most interesting aud exciting military romances which we 
have ever read.”—A thenaeum. 
“This history is so full of stirring dramatic incident, and the style so 
simple, that the reader is carried on to the end with unflagging interest ” 
St. James's Gazette. 








SKCOND EDITION, 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By 


C. F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” ** Lady's 
Cruise in a French Man of War,” * Fire Fount. ins,” &c. With Portrait 
of the Author, and numerous illustrations. New kdition. 2 vols., Svo, 
25s, [Next week, 

“We know of no book of travel which sketches so gotinty the 
*heathen Chinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering cities of 
the South or in dirt-begrimed Pekivug, as Miss Gordon Cummuing’s new 
work ."— Athenaeum. 

**Miss Gordon Cumming’s journal should stand in the very first rank of 
books of travel, for it is always ig, often jing, and full of 
valuable information gathered at first band....She hes written many good 

and this is one of the very best of them.”—S¢, James's Gazette. 





_—_—_—_———— 
This day is published, 


WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth 


TAYLOR, - 2 vols., post 8vo, 17s, 





This day is published, 


REMINISCENCES ofan ATTACHE, 


By HUBERT E, H. JERNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 5s, 





This day is published, 


HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. 


WALFORD. Crown, 8vo, 5s. 
Uniform with above, each price 5s. 


MR, SMITH, TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
COUSINS. DICK NETHERBY, 
PAULINE, The BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 





GOETSBE’S FAUST: a Dramatic 


Poem, Translated into English Verse by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.L.B, Part 1. (Eighth Kaition, Feap. 8yo, 3s, 6d. Part 11 
Feap, 8v0, 6s, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and 


WORKS. CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and 1. xibi 
Type. in 24 vols, £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may be had sep ately 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIT. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. Illustrated. ADAM BEDE, 3s, ++).—Th 
MILL on the FLUSS, 38, 6d.—tELIX HOLT, the Radical, 3. 6u.— 
SCENES OF CLEKICAL LIFE, 38,—SILAS MARNER, 2 6d.— 
RUMOLA, 3s. 64,—DANIEL DBKONDA, 7s. 6¢.—MIDDLEM . RCH, 
7s, 6d, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the Waterways, Lagoons and Decoys of East Anglia, ty G. 
CHRISTOPHEK DAVIES. Author of *‘The Swan and her Crew.” 
New Edition, Illustrated with 7 Full-Page Plates. Crown 8v. , 6s, 











Wx.'Backwoop & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 





W. H. SMITH & SON’S © 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines 
and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, 
from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots 
a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge 
of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at a time 
is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for 
the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4 —London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they 
subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the 
London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smiru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least éwtce as many titles of works as 
they wish to exchange. 





I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS. 


6 Months. 12 Months, 
Se @ & «se 4. 


For One Volume at a time ... 20 . 1410 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 


For Two Volumes __e,, — - wm «0 Oth OO 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four _se,, ~ 130 220 

For Eight _,, - 115 0 3 3 0 

For Fifteen ,, - on om ie ‘ant “ jn - 8 00 5 50 

II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume at atime --- + ese nee nee nee tee 110 
. (Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes _,, - 017 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three _,, ~ - 130 220 

For Four ,, ee -1 80 210 0 

For Six ‘~ is -1150 . 330 

For Twelve ,, ~ - 3 00 5 50 


III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK OLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 


For Twenty-four Volumes at a time —~ 550 . 9 90 

For Thirty-six . - - 800 .. 14 26 

For Forty-eight “ - --1010 0 .. 1816 0 

For Sixty “ ‘ 13 00 .. 23 9 0 

For Seventy-two - ™ ee --1510 0 .. 28 2 0 

For Eighty-four in io wee 18 00 «.. 3215 0 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and 
can be had upon application at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries, 














